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MILITARY EXECUTION AT CAMP 
CHASE. 


Ow the 6th of September Camp Chase was, for 
the first time’in its history, the scene of a military 
execution.. On that day, in accordance with the 
findings and sentence of the Military Commission 
so long in session at Cambridge, approved by Ma- 
jor-General Orv, Commander of this Department, 
Hream Ourver and Jonn Wesiey Harrvr were 
hung for the murder of J. B. Coox, Provost Marshal 
of the Seventeenth District. The two men were 
removed to Camp Chase from Cambridge August 
80, their sentence not having been made public, and 
they apparently laboring under the impression that 
the punishment was to be light. 

The impression was, however, rudely. dispelled 
by the information suddenly imparted to the prison- 
ers on the 5th that the next day they must undergo 
the death penalty. The effect of the announce- 
ment upon the prisoners aan not be easily imagined, 
much less described. OLIvEeR was disposed at first 
to treat the matter coolly, merely remarking that it 
was rough, but on meeting with his wife, who had 
been in camp since Friday, he gave way to most 
violent demonstrations of grief. HarTur was much 
affected, and was much depressed from the moment 
he heard his sentence. ° 

Hiram Ovtver was born in Washington, Jeffer- 
son County, Ohio, and resided there until about 
three years ago, when he enlisted in the Forty- 
third Regiment Ohio Volunteers. 


family to Illinois, and engaged in farming. He 
has a wife and two children—rather a pretty little 
girl of four years of age, and a little boy aged about 
seven months. He was about twenty-four years 
of age, was of medium size, and had rather good 
though rather weak features. 

Mr. Joun Westey Harrvp, the brother of Mrs. 
Oniver, is about the same age*as his brother-in- 
law, was born in the same county, belonged to the 
same regiment, and for some years lived with the 


In July last he | 
claims to have been discharged, moved with his | 
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HIRAM OLIVER.—({Paor. sy E. 8S. WALKER.) 


each other in Illinois ; left that State about the same 
time, for some purpose not made plain, and came 
together to Ohio. They were arrested in March 
last, and in June Mrs. Oriver left her Illinois 
home and came to her father’s near Bloomfield, 
Ohio. 

The scene of the parting of Otrver from his fam- 
ily was affecting in the extreme. OLIver confess- 
ed to the murder. He had killed Coox because he 
thought the latter would come to Illinois and ar- 
rest him. He insisted that Harrur was innocent, 
though the latter admitted that he was an accesso- 
ry. Both seemed penitent at the last hour. They 


Ourvers. He and OLiver bought farms adjoining were conducted to the scaffold, and at twenty min- 
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JOHN W. HARTUP.—({Puor. sy E. 8. WALKER} 


utes past one o'clock ascended the platform, when, 
after a brief address on the part of each, the execu- 
tion took place. 





CHAMP FERGUSON. 


Amone the guerrillas who infested Kentucky 
during the war Cuamp Ferouson and his men 
were the most notorious. Their outrages were 
chiefly confined to Wayne and Clinton Counties. 
Cuamp Ferouson himself is quite a character, 
though the bloodiest of rascals and murderers. His 
religious notions are, to say the least, rather queer. 
Whether he takes a hint from Tozopors Parker, 








who used to call God ‘‘ our Father end Mother,” is 
uncertain, but CuAmp is in the habit of speaking 
of the Father of All as ‘‘ the Old. Man.”», He, in a 
recent interview with the editor of a Western pa- 
per, expressed his opinion that,‘* the Old Man” had 
been on his side thus far in life, and he believed he 
would stay with him and bring him out of his pres- 
ent trouble all right. He thought the Campbell- 
ites were about as good as any of the religious de- 
nominations, and a little better. 

Cuamp Ferouson is now being tried at Nush- 
ville by’a court-martial on the charge of comniit- 
ting murders and other acts in violation of the laws 
of war: The verdict has not yet been given, but 
there is no doubt that he will be punished’ with 
death for his.many atrocities. Before the war he 
was arrested for the murder of Reap, the constalile, 
and confined in jail. At the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion he was released on his pledge to join the rebels. 
He claims that he had been previously a Union 
man. He then commenced his career of murder 
and robbery which made his name a terror in Ken- 
tucky. He acted under the orders of Joun Mor- 
GAN until the latter made his raid into Ohio. He 
was with Morean in most of his raids in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, He surrendered at the close of the 
war, supposing that he would be let off with the 
oath of allegiance. CHaAmP owns a considerable 
amount of land’in Clinton County, Kentucky, esti- 
mated by the hundreds of acres. He has good rea- 
son for the wish, which he now expresses, “ that 
there had never been any war.” 








THE HORRORS OF TRAVEL. 


Tue graphic but by no means extravagant illus- 
tration which we publish on page 600 scarcely needs 
any word of comment or explanation, During the 
present year Death appears to have set his mark 
upon the traveler, whether he journeys by railway 
or by the steamboat. Every day the record of 
mortality is coutinued from the day before, being 
only diversified in the manner of its occurrence. 
Now it is a collision, on the railroad or upon the 
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¢HAMP FERGUSON AND HIS GUARD.—(Pueroomarnep sy ©, ©. Hvanss, Nasavitre, Tesxesvse.] 
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lake; now it is a fire at sea; now the explosion of 
a locomotive, and then again the sudden precipita- 
tion or an entire train down a steep embankment 
and perhaps into some river. There has come to 
be a general feeling of insecurity and distrust, and 
every man or woman who steps out of a railway car 
or steamboat af the termination of their 

unhurt does co with a feeling of sensible relief. It 
is a fact tha. more lives have been lost by accident 
this year than in some of the severest battles of the 
war, ‘t would have taken a heavy battle to have 
sent {- to the darkness of death the fifteen hundred 








ness in conductors, employés, and directors, who 
should in every such case be responsible for the 
murders committed. 
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THE ALBANY CONVENTION. 


Wwe iting Canute found that the sea 
would 1 ot retire at his bidding he arose 
and withdrew. When Monammen discovered 
that the muntain would not come to him he 
went to the mountain. The Democracy of .ne 
State cf New York have just followe@ in the 
footstep: of its illustrious predecessors. For 
years it has been sitting upon the shore bid- 
ding the humanity and honor and decency of 
the American people retire. And now that its 
ridicwtous command is lost in the roar of the 
rising ocean of liberty and justice, it confesses 
that the tide has risen. Having encouraged 
traitors and stimulated civil war, it exhausted 
every method of perplexing the Government 
and disheartening the people, and on the eve 
of the final and universal national triumph it 
exultingly declared the war a failure and na~ 
tional ruin inevitable. The American people, 
insulted and indignant, with one hand over- 
whelmed the enemy in the field, and with the 
other utterly annihilated at the polls the whole 
line of the Democracy. 

After a year of consternation its stunned and 
straggling columns begin to stir. But as if to 
show its total rout, at one point it proposes to 
reorganiz2 upon its old basis. In Ohio it asserts 
the very doctrines which the country has de- 
nied in the victorious field. It moans in Penn- 
sylvania that if its counsels had been heeded 
it would be still alive. But in New York—ma, 
en Hispania !—with the perfection of comedy 
it resolves that ‘‘its past history is to be found 
in the proudest records of the country,” espe- 
cially in the chapter entitled ‘‘The Chicago 
Platform ;” and ‘‘that it is ready to meet the 
great questions of the future with the patri- 
otism, fidelity to principle, and practical wis- 
dom that have characterized its long and au- 
spicious identification with the ‘history of the 
pation.” 

There jet us take breath and ask, as well as 
inextinguishable laughter will allow, why, in a 
crisis of mortal peril, the American people, to 
secure their national salvation, utterly obliter- 
ated all this Democratic patriotism, fidelity, 
and practical wisdom? And history and the 
immediate memory of the people answer, be- 
cause 1. was the patriotism of Bengpict Ar- 
NOLD, the fidelity of Jupas, and the practical 
wisdom of Horatio Seymour, 

**The Democracy” of New York having thus 
complacently referred to the proud record of 
their contemptuous rejection by the people, 
enthusiastically resolve to support cordially a 
President whom they are still hoarse with de- 
nouncing as a renegade and traitor; whose elec- 
tion they deplored as a national disgrace, com- 
paring him to the horse whom the Roman em- 
peror made consul; and, finally, this Pretorian 
guerd of slavery gravely announce that the 
abandonment of slavery makes peace and 
Union possible. 

The builders of last year’s Chicago platform 
having thus bolted it whole; the revilers of the 
President having declared their sincere attach- 
ment to him; the lackeys of slavery having 
thus grinned over its corpse; and the bitter 
opponents of the war having duly cheered its 
happ and beneficent consequences; ‘the De- 
mocracy” of New York proceed, by the mouth 
of,joun A. GREEN, one of the most notorious 
Copperhead opponents of the war in the State, 
to nominate General Stocum, a Republican, a 
distinguished and honored soldier, and the mili- 
tary Governor of Mississippi, who has just sup- 
pressed the ‘‘ civil” Governor's authority. His 
unanimous selection is followed by that of Lu- 
civs Ropinson, another Republican, and one 
of the most honest and faithfui officers the 
State ever had; and his nomination in turn is 
succeeded by that of Martin Grover, another 
Republican, who left the Democratic party ten 
years ago, when its ‘proud record” was char- 
acteristi@lly illustrated by ‘the patriotism, 
fidelity, and practical wisdom” of the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. 

Thus poor old King Canute yields to the 
ocean which he can not command. Thus 
those who have systematically betrayed the 
principle of the Government surrender for the 
time to those who, under whatever name, have 


inexorebly maintained it, Thus the party | 
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which has thwarted progressive civilization in 
America eats its own words, abjures its own 
acts, turns one complete somersault, and its 
late face disappears. 

The success of the Albany ticket, therefore, 
has in itself no particular political significance. 
The State could not have a better Controller 
than Mr. Ropryson, nor a more incorruptible 
Judge than Mr. Grover; and General Stocum 
has proved his efficiency in one field and would 
doubtless not be wanting in another. But there 
are some considerations worthy attention. 

The anti-American spirit which has so long 

dominated the Democratic party still survives 
in the country. Its associations are all with 
the name Democracy. The organization of 
the party remains; and although its leaders 
temporarily desert their reactionary and nat- 
ural ground, they are still the same, and the 
irresistible tendency of human nature will com- 
pel them to reoccupy it at the earliest practi- 
cable moment. That profound faith in the 
moral righteousness and political wisdom of 
fair play for all men, which is the mainspring 
of progressive American civilization, will nev- 
er, under any probable circumstances, be found 
in the Democratic party, but in its antagonists. 
In every country there is a constant tendency 
to intelligent progress and an opposition to it. 
This makes the eternal Tory and Liberal par- 
ties of all civilized nations; and the American 
Democracy is the American Tory party. It is 
useless to say that it was not formerly so, or 
that it ought not now to be so. We must deal 
with facts. The true party of the people in 
this country might have been called the De- 
mocracy, but the opportunity was lost. The 
name was surrendered, and the organization is 
not in the hands of those who sincerely love 
liberty, and in no other hands can the party of 
progressive liberty be safe. 
The ignorance and prejudice of the country, 
the rabble of cities, and the aristocrats in feel- 
ing, all gravitate to the party known as the 
Democracy. The intelligence, the industry, 
the steady, elevated purpose of the country, 
gravitate to the opposition. There are unprin- 
cipled and corrupt men in all parties; but the 
character of parties themselves is radically dif- 
ferent. Thus the great eras of true progress 
in this country have been those in which the 
Democratic policy was overthrown. To the 
Democracy we owe, in late years, the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, the efforts of slav- 
ery to perpetuate itself, the Drep Scorr deci- 
sion, the vitality of State sovereignty, and the 
armed insurrection of slavery against a free 
Government. To the opposition, under what- 
ever name, Free-soil, Republican, or Union, 
we owe the education of the public mind and 
conscience which has produced emancipation 
and established the Union upon the eternal 
rock of justice. The Democracy delights to 
call itself conservative. But its conservatism 
is merely dry-rot; and no intelligent American 
can believe that the country would stand as 
nobly eminent as it does at this moment if the 
Democracy had remained in power. 

Therefore it is useless to sacrifice substance 
to shadow, or to bewail a name. He is not a 
very wise man who supposes that resistance to 
the true spirit of constitutional liberty is at an 
end in this country, or who does not see that 
it will again rally under its old name. The 
temporary shifts of a party in order to gain or 
retain power may vary, but its permanent pol- 
icy must be the same. ‘There are few states- 
men so clumsy and awkward in their business,” 
says BurKE, ‘‘as to fall into the identical snare 
which has proved fatal to their predecessors.” 
The inevitable tendencies of human nature are 
stronger than men; and he is not a wise friend 
of liberty or his country who helps to put in 
power those who have betrayed both because 
for a while they hide their hands, The course 
of the New York Democracy at Chicago in 
1864 and at Albany in 1865 is absolutely dif- 
ferent. But the party will still be the nucleus 
of the reaction. Its face is turned, but its 
heart can not be changed. A ship now tacks 
before a head-wind to the right, now to the 
left, but it is still the same ship pursuing the 
same voyage. 

The duty of the Syracuse Convention is there- 
fore plain. Let it declare distinctly the cardi- 
nal American doctrine of equal human rights ; 
state the course which it believes to be neces~ 
sary to secure the real results achieved by the 
war; insist, as the President said to the South 
Carolina delegation, that the reconstruction 
policy pursued by the Government is but an 
experiment, and earnestly resolve, with Gen- 
eral Logay, in his late Illinois speech, that 

‘*as long as there is any hope of its success we 
must yield a hearty support to the President.” 
Then let it nominate General Srocom Pud 
Messrs. Robinson and Grover, whom we un- 
derstand to occupy, with their political asso- 
ciates of the last few trying years, this exact 
position; and the Convention will secure the 
defeat at this important juncture of the reac- 
tionary party which is striving to regain power 
through the personal popularity of candidates 
whom, for that purpose, it selects from its op- 
ponents. Such a course will strip off all masks 
and compel a reorganization of parties upon 
real grounds, which it was the chief object of 





the Albany Convention to avoid. 


THE CHOLERA. 


Tue recently published Sanitary Report of 
the Citizens’ Association in this city, and the 
accounts in the newspapers of the gradual 
westward movement of the cholera, are very 
instructive and suggestive reading. The study 
will be complete if the reader adds the Report of 
Dr. Swrxeurne, the Health Officer of the port, 
upon the condition of the city docks and slips. 
From these authorities it appears that the mod- 
ern plague is slowly and surely stealing toward 
us: that the harbor of the chief port in the 
country, the point at which the cholera would 
naturally first touch, is full of ‘‘rank pesti- 
lence.” The matter emptied into the slips 
**is composed of the privy deposits conveyed 
through the house-sewers, and of the wastings 
of earthy matters and garbage from the street- 
gutters......In summer, at low tide, this filth 
lies frothing, like yeast—setting free, in the 
process of decomposition, combined offensive 
and pernicious gases and insupportable odors to 
permeate the air, which every breeze, whatever 
may be its direction, spreads over the island.” 
After this congenial welcome in the harbor, the 
terrible guest will find the city perfectly pre- 
pared to entertain him, and to supply him with 
all that he most desires. 

We have before spoken of the alarming and 
totally unnecessary death-rate in the city of 
New York. The explanation is found in the 
Sanitary Report which the Citizens’ Association 
have lately issued. The city was divided into 
convenient sanitary districts. Each was thor- 
oughly explored. The state of the soil, the 
number and character of the houses, the condi- 
tion of their inhabitants, their occupations, 
health, and habits, the variety, character, and 
cause of their diseases, were all carefully noted 
by competent inspectors, and their reports 
compose the book. It is a ghastly taie. Joun 
Brieut is our faithful and honored friend: he 
defends America because he believes in the 
American principle. If he comes to New York 
we hope he will not fail to ask to see the tene- 
ment-houses, to see our Alsatia and St. Giles, 
that he may know how surely a disregard of 
that principle produces in New York the exact 
results it produces in London. “ 

Mr. Brace, whose long service among the 
poor is his highest honor, and authorizes him 
to speak with authority, writes from London to 
the New York Times that the condition of the 
worst parts of that city differs from that of the 
worst parts of New York in extent only, not in 
degree. The squalor, the suffering, the starva- 
tion, the horrible diseases, the brutishness and 
crime of corresponding quarters are greater 
only because the number of inhabitants is 
larger. And those quarters are the hot-houses 
of pestilence. There are parts of the city of 
New York where small-pox is a constant dis- 
ease. The horse-cars carry gentlemen from 
their comfortable homes to their comfortable 
offices under the windows of houses where ma- 
lignant fevers always lurk. Pestilence glares 
at them as they pass. Let the conditions 
change slightly, and it will also seize them. 

Mr. Hatuiay, another of the wise and true 
men, who knew that the health of the stateliest 
and most splendid palace depends upon the con- 
dition of the cellar, writes to the Evening Post 
from the Five Points House of Industry, that in 
the desolating cholera year, 1832, Corlaers’ 
Hook, the Five Points, and Rotten Row in Lau- 
rens Street, were *‘ places in which the disease 
ran riot......Jn Laurens Street they died off like 
sheep. In one two-story tenement and attic 
house sixteen orseventeendied.” He truly adds 
that ‘*Rotten Rows are now all over New York,” 
and declares his sincere belief that nearly one- 
half of the permanent resident population of 
the city are living in such a state that cholera 
would now be as fatal among them as it was 
then in the special quarters he mentions. In 
1832 the cholera produced a general panic. It 
was imperfectly understood. It was super- 
stitiously feared. The city had made no prep- 
aration for it. Many physicians and clergy- 
men fled. Business generally stopped. The 
public schools were sometimes used for hospi- 
tals. Yet the population was then only about 
three hundred and fifty thousand: it is now 
eight hundre¢ thousand. The poorer class 
was then larg2ly American: it is now mainly 
foreign. At least one-half, if not two-thirds 
of the people then left the city: now it is im- 
possible for any corresponding proportion of the 
inhabitants to escape. 

The cholera would smite New York more 
fearfully than the plague smote old Florence 
six hundred years ago; and what is New York 
doing to defend herself? Every year she raises 
the revenue of a kingdom, and can not keep 
her streets clean. Her municipal authorities 
are a band of thieves who plunder under the 
sanction of law. Filth, ignorance, disease, 
bestiality, are political necessities for those in 


eyes of the cholera are already fixed from over 
the sea, and the men who-now thrive by the 
ignorance and brutality of the tenement-houses 
would be spewed out. It is not to be expect- 
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peal to the dirty marble blocks of the City Hall 
as to the men who sit there in authority. When 
the cholera comes, and stops business, and 
starves the poor, and depopulates the city, we 
shall have another awful proof of the inexora- 
ble relation of public morality and public safety, 
If any thing is to be effectually done to pre- 
pare for the cholera it will be by private enter- 
prise, and the sooner it begins the better, 





A “PERFECT MODEL.” 


Generat Lee has accepted the Presi 
of Washington College in Lexington, Virginia. 
In his letter of acceptance he says very proper- 
ly: “It is the duty of every citizen, in the 
present condition of the country, to do all in 
his power to aid in the restoration of peace and 
harmony, and in no way to oppose the policy 
of the State or General Government directed 
to that object,” and “‘ that it is particularly in- 
cumbent on those charged with the instruction 
of the young to set an example of submission 
to authority.” 

These are very proper, if not very striking 
or original, sentiments. But aJoun W. Brock. 
ENBROUGH, rector of Washington College, in 
publishing the fact of General Ler’s accept. 
ance, indulges in some extremely ridiculous 
flourishes. This gentleman speaks with ec- 
stasy of General Les, but not in his capacity of 
President, as ‘‘ our beloved chief,” whose con- 
descension in accepting so comparatively hum- 
ble a position “‘ wins for him a new title to the 
admiration and love of his countrymen.” Will 
Mr. Joun W. Brockensroveu kindly mention 
General Lzx’s ‘*‘ old” titles to the national af- 
fection ? 

The enthusiastic rector perorates in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘In dedicating his future life 
to the holy work of educating the youth of his 
country General Lee presents a new and in- 
teresting phase of his grand and heroic char- 
ater—a character than which no more perfect 
model exists among living men. ‘’Tis a solid 
fabric, and will well support the laurels that 
adorn it.’ Let the young men of the country, 
North as well as South, be wise and profit not 
less by his precepts than by his great example.” 

Truth, rhetoric, and patriotism are equally 
cheap, it seems, at Washington College. It is 
not our fault that the career of Rozert E. Lez 
is thus offensively dragged before the young 
men of America; but it would be our fault and 
shame if we, did not say to them that the man 
whom they are thus challenged to admire and 
imitate was a soldier educated by his country, 
who, confessing that neither he nor any man 
had any provocation, drew his sword to stab 
her to the heart. He was a generalissimo who 
knew that honorable prisoners within his lines 
—young men of the country who had done no- 
thing but defend the life of that country which 
he assailed—were wantonly tortured to death 
by thousands, and who did not utter a solitary 
word of pity or protest. This is the “grand 
and heroic character” which American youth 
are invoked to venerate. They will obey the 
summons when they have learned to admire 
BenepicT ARNOLD. 

Loyal men are willing not to express their 
opinion of the late rebel chiefs. But common 
morality prohibits silence when those chiefs are 
exultingly cited as ‘‘ perfect models.” 





STATE AND NATICN. 


A GREAT many well-meaning gentlemen in 
the unorganized States are writing letters and 
making speeches to prove that those who took 
part in the rebellion honestly believed that the 
single States of this Union are ign, and 
that therefore they did not rately and 
wickedly violate their obligations to the Union. 
It was, they contend, the universal Southern 
theory of our Government. 

So far as the present generation is concerned 
we believe that these gentlemen are correct, 
and that is the very difficulty. It is undoubt- 

MarsHALt, 


States, were as truly persuaded 0 
ty and peril of the doctrine of State sovereignty 
as the stanchest loyal men of to-day through- 
out the country.. But Canmoun, and net 
Wasuinetox, has been the modern political 
prophet in those States. An intelligent and 
noted rebel officer, who was never north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line until he was brought 
as a prisoner, told us that he had no more 
doubt of the right of a State to secede than he 
had of his right to eat dinner, and that the 
proclamation of President Lrvcoxn cailing for 
seventy-five thousand men to compel obedience 
to the authority of the United States seemed ‘0 
him as incredible and monstrous as a summons 
from Louis NAPoLzon to enforce the authority 
of France in this country. And this, he said, 
was the universal conviction of his neighbor 
hood in the Southwest. 

That there were some who held to the para- 
mount National sovereignty is doubtless true. 
But that they were not an imposing number 1s 
plain from the total absence of any vigorous 
protest against the rebellion. It is no answer 
to say that terror silenced them; that Union 
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men were watched, and not suffered to assem- 
ble nor to vote. Ifthe Union men had been 
a powerful body they would have assembled 
and voted and resisted. Could the Copper- 
heads have dragooned the Northern States? 
Certainly not; for the whole moral force and 
vast majority of the population were loyal. The 
rebels did dragoon and silence the Southern 
States, because the vast weight of opinion as 
well as actual numbers of the white population 
were with them. 

That population, as every well-informed man 
knows, had been long and systematically alien- 
ated from the Union. They were proud of 
being Virginians, Carolinians, Georgians, not 
of being Americans. ALEXANDER H. Sre- 
puens was called a Union man. So he was, 
as long as he thought his section could control 
the Union to its own sectional purposes. It 
was a Union subordinate to State sovereignty 
which he supported. It was a Union whose 
Government had no right to enforce its author- 
ity against any citizen of the United States, if 
the State in which he lived released him from 
his allegiance. It was this universal convic- 
tion alone that enabled the rebellion to endure 
so long and so desperately. 

Has the war changed this view? Do the 
people of the disaffected States hold any other 
theory of the Union? Is it @ real Union that 
we reorganize if they do not? If we sincerely 
wish a solid and true reorganization shall we 
not seek to found it upon all those of the South- 
ern population who reject this theory? Can we 
wisely discard an entire native class, in some 
States more than half the population, who have 
been always faithful to the national supremacy, 
and trust the welfare of the country entirely to 
those who, for any reason whatever, are will- 
ing to take an oath? Mr. Herscuet V. Joun- 
son, of Georgia, for instance, has taken the oath 
of allegiance, and has been pardoned. Yet his 
loud assertions of his old, nnchanged sentiments 
in Washington, since his oath, were so offensive 
that a loyal citizen silenced him with a threat 
of personal castigation if he did not stop. Mr. 
Jounson is doubtless a fair illustration of men 
who take the oath without any change of heart. 
Is he the kind of Representative or Senator from 
Georgia that it is desirable to see in Congress ? 
If he, and such as he, are intrusted by the loyal 
citizens of the United States, who are soon to 
decide the question, with the entire local gov- 
ernment of the State of Georgia, to the abso- 
lute exclusion of the unswervingly loyal part 
of the State population whom Mr. Jonnson 
and his friends could neither cajole nor fright- 
en into rebellion, do we not show a subservi- 
ence to the doctrine of State power which is as 
dangerous as it is absurd ? 

Every loyal citizen of the United States has 
rights in the State of Georgia which he is a 
very foolish man if he surrenders uncondition- 
ally to Mr. Herscuer V. Jonnson and his 
friends. 





BRITISH CAPITAL ON THE WING. 


A party of British capitalists and railway 
men, comprising Sir Morton Pero, Mr. Kr1n- 
NaIRD, Engineer Kennarp, James M‘Henry, 
and eighteen others nearly as well |aown in 
financial and industrial circles, arrived here a 
fortnight since, and have been improving the 
time by inspecting our great broad gauge line, 
consisting of the Erie Railway, from New York 
to Salamanca, the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway, from Salamanca to Cincinnati, and 
the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad from Cincin- 
nati to St. Louis—a line of road which, though 
trammeled by the vices of its early construction, 
and impaired in its usefulness by the want of 
a consolidated management and a large and 
sound administration, is still, in view of the 
extent and fruitfulness of the country it trav- 
erses, the great cities it feeds, and the almost 
incalculable volume of traffic it must at no dis- 
tant day prepare to accommodate, by far the 
greatest railroad in the world. 


these Englishmen is to inspect the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway, which is exclusively 


capital. The Queen Mother of Spain, the 
Spanish Duke of Rranzares, and the Spanish 
banker Sacamanca, have been interested in the 
enterprise from the beginning, and have 
plied means freely. But the greater 
the money required to build this 
from London, and was contributed, 
quently, in our very darkest days 
when every mail from the United 
tidings of failure and ; at times of 


boring on the Atlantic and Great Western with- 





out a murmur, and, if they made a complaint, 

complained only that the bills were not heavier, 
the workmen not more numerous, and the great 

enterprise not nearer completion. Such a ro- 

bust faith, such a dogged perseverance com- 

mend themselves to the applause of an enlight- 

ened mercantile community, and deserve the 

reward which the twenty-two English visitors 

now among us have come to forecast. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
so large and influential a delegation from the 
fraternity of London capitalists and railway 
men have come here merely to look over the 
particular property on which so much English 
money has been expended. It has rightly been 
conjectured that their visit has a wider purpose. 
The war, which has taught Englishmen more 
about the United States than they ever knew 
before, has quickened the apprehension of Brit- 
ish capitalists to opportunities for the lucrative 
investment of capital in the United States. 
There are in England thousands 9f men who 
live on the interest of inherited or acquired 
capital, and to whom an increase of even one 
per cent. in the rate of interest on their capital, 
with equal security, would be of vast import- 
ance. These men are generally receiving, on 
the average, four per cent. per annum. The 
owner of £20,000 gets £800 a year; the own- 
er of £50,000, £2000; of £100,000, £4000 a 
year. Vague rumors have lately reached the 
ear of this class of men to the effect that 
investing in the United States instead of 
Britain they can get six, if not seven, per cent. 
for their money. If they got six, the £20,000 
man would receive an income of £1200 instead 
of £800; the £50,000 man an income of £3000 
instead of £2000; the £100,000 man an in- 
come of £6000 instead of £4000. The in- 
crease would convert bare existence into com- 
fort; mere comfort into affluence. The only 
question among these men is, whether Ameri- 
can investments offer, with increased income, 
equal security with British investments. That 
question the twenty-two Englishmen now trav- 
eling over our railroads are preparing to an- 
swer. 

If they shall find that, on the whole, the 
prospects of business in the United States dur- 
ing the next half century are as promising as 
those of business in England—that population 
is likely to increase here as rapidly as there— 
that industry and internal commerce are being 
developed as rapidly here as there—that the 
standard of honor is as high here as there, and 
there is as little chance of our older commu- 
nities repudiating their debts or engaging in- 
senseless wars as of England doing the like— 
that the general tendency of society in the 
United States, as in England, is toward im- 
provement, and toward the development as 
well of physical resources as of moral nature— 
if, we say, these twenty-two Englishmen shall 
find these things to be so, they have no choice 
but to go back to England and tell their con- 
stituents to send us their money. 

The prospect is of consequence to our rail- 
road interest. Of $1,100,000,000 invested in 
railroads in the Northern States (it is note- 
worthy that Europeans never would buy bonds 
or stock in railroads in Southern States), Eu- 
ropeans already hold at least $150,000,000. 
They own the bonds and a large proportion of 
the stock of the Reading Railroad, which pays 
from 15 to 20 per cent. per annum. They 
own the bonds and most of the stock in the 
Illinois Central, a line the like of which does 
not exist in all Europe. They own a large 
proportion of the bonds and half the stock of 
the Erie Railway. They own all the bonds 
and stock of the Atlantic and Great Western. 
They own most of the bonds of the Fort Wayne 
and Chicago, of the Pennsylvania Central, of 
the Milwaukie and Prairie du Chien, of the 
Michigan Central, and of other Western roads. 
They own nearly all the Panama Road, stock 
and bonds. If, in addition to the above, fifty 
million pounds sterling or more—and, as we 
are led to believe, a sum even larger than this 
will be influenced by the report of our English 
visitors—should seek investment in our railway 


advance on its cost. False as this quip is, it 


increase diminish their interest. This 
& few months since, to an amus- 
ing imbroglio on our stock 


sold Illinois Central here on long options, and ! 
sent to London to buy the stock. They argued 
that, the advance in our market being the fruit 
of mere local speculation, the price abroad 
would not advance in proportion, and that they 
would be able to cover their contracts at a 
handsome profit. To their astonishment their 
London agents reported that, though certainly 
large quantities of Illinois Central had arrived 
in England by recent steamers, there was little 
or none for sale. The people who had ordered 
it wanted to keep it. They hac bought for in- 
vestment. It was not their purpose to sell out 
again even at a profit. So, after creating quite 
a flurry in the London and Amsterdam mark- 
ets, in the vain endeavor to buy large quanti- 
ties of stock, these New York bankers were 
forced to buy back the stock they had sold in 
the same market in which they had sold it, at 
@ loss which we dare say they can remember 
without recourse to their books. The stock 
rose thirty per cent. in sixty days. 

Now if any of our country readers, meditating 
on these facts, should come to the conclusion 
that our sweet friends in England, who would 
not touch Five-Twenties at 35 @ 40, now intend 
to buy our railway securities at the market 
price, and should, on the strength of this con- 
clusion, proceed to speculate for the rise in 
these securities on borrowed capital, let them 
not blame us if they lose their time and their 
money. For Wall Street is thick with quick- 
sands, and each of them is girt around with 
the whitened bones of defunct country specu- 
lators. There are gaping for the unwary spec- 
ulator a thousand pitfalls which wisdom and 
shrewdness can not always foresee: defalca- 
tions, over-issues of stock, sudden attacks of 
colic in the midriff of the money market, un- 
expected failures of great houses, amazing 
changes of policy by the Treasury department. 
All these portend ruin to him who speculates 
on borrowed capital. Your thecry may be 
sound, and your opinion of the course of events 
correct; but the end wilf not come when ex- 
pected, and for you to whom its coming at this 
or that given time is essential, it will never 
come at all. 





CRIMINALS IN SOCIETY. 


In his speech to the electors of Westminster 
just before the election Mr. Joun Stuart M111, 
alluding to the shameless bribery practiced at 
English elections, said: ‘‘It is vain to hope 
that men will be shamed out of these things as 
long as they are not cut in society.” It is pre- 
cisely so with the officers of railroads in this 
country. As long as the most wanton and 
cruel murders may be committed upon roads 
for whose safety they are finally responsible, 
and they are not criminally indicted, but are 
treated with the same courtesy and considera- 
tion as before, so long the slaughters will con- 
tinue, and a sagacious man will make his will 
before he starts upon the shortest railroad jour- 
ney. 

If Mr. Wit114m B. Astor or any other con- 
spicuous citizen were the proprietor of a line 
of omnibuses in the city, and every day the 
horses ran away, or the wheels came off, or 
there were constant collisions, or the coaches 
were upset, arid men, women, and children were 
continually mangled and massacred, the popu- 
lar indignation with the proprietor would be 
such that his house and his person would be 
hardly safe, and all who maintained friendly 
social intercourse with him would be properly 
odious to public censure. For the common 
sense of the community would assuye it that 
the proprietor could put an end to the carnage 
if he chose, and if he did not choose that he 
was a proper subject for legal prosecution and 
criminal punishment, and that honest men do 
not cultivate the society of criminals. 

Here is the case of Mr, Otrver CHARLICK, 
President of the Long Island Railroad. The 
most wicked recklessness led to. a deplorable 
catastrophe. The inquest was held, and, for- 
tunately for us all, instead of a verdict of ‘‘no- 
body to blame,” or “visitation of God,” the 
jury returned that they ‘‘do hereby censure 
Oxiver Cuartiox, the President of the rail- 
road, for the careless and irregular manner in 
which the trains are run, yee consider that he 
is indirectly responsible for the above-mention- 
ed ”" That is the mildest verdict 
that the plain facts of the case, and especially 
Oxrver Cuar.icx’s testimony, allowed. 

But now suppose that Oriver CHARLICK 
had a house full of guests, and a staircase iell 
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ical officers have nev- 
are hauled out daily by the wagon- 
and buried without coffins, their hands, in many in- 
being first mutilated with an axe, in the removal 
of any finger-rings they may have. Raw rations have to 
be issued to a very large » who are’entirely unpro- 
vided with proper utensils, and furnished so limited a 
supply of fuel they are compelled to dig with their hands 
in the filthy marsh before-mentioned for roots, ete. No 





of ten th d men, and are totally in- 
sufficient, both in character and extent, for the present 
needs, the number of prisoners being now more than three 
times as The number of cases requi medical 


remains are brought out for interment. 
tion of the post is also 
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THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 
The ao ee Democratic Convention met st Albany 


‘The resolutions reiterate the uenal 

— AS record ; io 
gratulate on return of peace; demand 
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son's policy, and he national debt « national 

curse. The Convention nominated for Secretary cf State 

Slocum, who been in conflict with the 

civil authority in John Yan Buren was nom- 

inated for Attorney-General, Major-General M. B, 


Patrick 
for , Hon. Martin Grover and John W. Brown for 
Justices of Court of Appeals, and Lon. Lucius Robinson for 
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DOVER MILLS, ON THE JAMES. 


Tue valley of the James River abounds in scen- 
ery of great beauty. On this page we present a 
view of Dover Mills, one of the loveliest spots in 
the vicinity of Richmond. This spot is, however, 
selected for illustration not so much for its intrinsic 
beauty as for the historic associations attached to 
it. The place is owned by Mr. S. D. Fisugr, usu- 
ally known as DunLop Fisner, one of the leading 
miners and geologists of the State, and is situated 
some twenty miles from Richmond, on the James 
River and Kanawha €anal. 

In the distance, to the left of the picture, is seen 
a graceful bend of the James River, while the canal 
occupies the fore-ground. At that bend of the river 
is the ferry where the gallant Dau_eren aftempt- 
ed to ford in his nearly successful raid upon Rich- 
mond, which ultimately cost him his life. He had 
been told by his guide that the river was fordable 
at that point, but on trying it it was found not to 
be so. Failing there, DAHLGREN went further 

lown to Manakin’s Ferry, some four miles below, 
and found that impassable also. Naturally con- 
cluding that the guide had willfully misled him 
the fellow was immediately hung. Had Daut- 
REN succeeded in fording the James at either of 
those points, and making straight for Richmond, 
it is the universal belief among all those best in- 
formed that he would have taken the city, and re- 
leased our prisoners in Belle Isle, the Libby, and 
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Castle Thunder; such was the consternation cre- 
ated at his daring movement, and so little the prep- 
aration that had been then made for resisting him. 

Among the places destroyed during this memora- 
ble raid was Dover Mills, the subject of this sketch, 
and the ruins of which are seen in the fore-ground 
of the picture. It was one of the old Revolution- 
ary mills, and at the outbreak of the war was in 
full operation as one of the largest and most valua- 
ble in the State. Its water-power is immense, and 
its contiguity to the canal greatly enhanced its 
value. The large work-shop which stood along- 
side, with turning lathes and other machinery for 
carpenters, wheel-wrights, etc., was entirely de- 
stroyed—a loss valued at least at $50,000 National 
currency. DAHLGREN’s men took from the present 
proprietor six fine horses, valued at $400 each; and 
in Sroneman’s raid, during which he was visited 
also, he lost five splendid horses; so that Dover 
Mills has felt its share of warfare. But in spite of 
all these losses, and of his deeper sacrifice of a dear- 
loved son on the bloody field of Gettysburg, there 
is not, perhaps, a more devoted lover of the Union 
than its present hospitable proprietor, nor one who 
had less to do with the fomenting of the dreadful 
war which forcibly drew his son and others into its 
hideous vortex. He tells many graphic anecdotes 
of the visits of our troops, who, he said, behaved 
very considerately under the circumstances. 

The property seen on the beautiful range of hills 
in the back-ground belongs partly to the late Con- 














DOVER MILLS, ON THE JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL, VIRGINIA.—{Skercuep sy J. R. Hamtiton.] 


federate Secretary of War Seppon. Adjoining it is 
that of Hoxnson, the son-in-law of Governor Wisx, 
with whom the Governor usually sojourns. It is, 
altogether, one of the richest and most fertile spots 
to be found in the valley of the James. 





ROCKETTS LANDING, RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA. 


WE present on this page a view of Rocketts Land- 
ing, the principal wharf at the port of Richmond. 
If any thing were needed as a proof of the vast dif- 
ference between the state of affairs before and since 
the National occupation, it might be seen in the 
Rocketts of to-day and the miserable, deserted, 
Heaven-forsaken looking spot which was pointed 
out to the first comers from the North as the com- 
mercial entrepét of the rebel capital. Then there 
was nothing to be seen on the landing but piles of 
disabled cannon and rusty fragments of war mate- 
rials, nobody to be met but a few idle negroes, of all 
ages and sexes, coming to gape at the wonderful 
** Yankees.” Now the scene is altogether changed. 
Rocketts has really resumed a portion of its for- 
mer bustling character, and in a short time will far 
surpass it. We have opposition lines of splendid 
steamers running daily to and from Baltimore, Fort- 
ress Monroe, and Norfolk ; at least adozen steamers 
arrive and depart daily ; the immense space, at the 
arrival of each vessel, is now crowded with omni- 
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buses, hacks, drays, and every kind of vehicle for 
passengers and their luggage, where at first it was 
impossible, at any price, for the traveler to obtain a 
conveyance. Indeed we may say that the com- 
merce of Richmond is now fairly started, and, in 
spite of the drawbacks still existing from political 
considerations, is destined to go on rapidly increas- 
ing at a rate that but few Virginians ever dreamed 
of. 

The geographical position of this State, her cli- 
mate, mineral wealth, and agricultural resources, 
her contiguity to all the great Atlantic markets, and 
the advantages she offers, as the natural outlet to 
the ocean of all the pent-up wealth of the great 
West, are all attracting already the serious atten- 
tion of capitalists and emigrants. The recent im- 
portant revelations respecting the gold, copper, and 
other mineral regions in Central Virginia are invit- 
ing capitalists, while emigrants are beginning to 
learn that they need not be going thousands of miles 
to the far West in search of what they can find quite 
as readily, and in equal abundance, within two or 
three days’ easy travel from New York. In the 
fore-ground of the sketch our artist has represented 
an importation of some fifty or sixty Swedes who 
arrived a few days ago, and who go to join a larger 
number of their countrymen newly settled on their 
farms in the fertile valley of the James. ‘The 
more the merrier” of such kind of visitors just now. 
Virginia needs them, and can well repay their com- 
ing. 
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THE WALL STREET 
FORGERY. 


We give on this page an il- 
lustration of a gold-check forged 
by Mr. Eowarp Kercnum, who 
has been indicted for latceny and 
forgery. We also give fac-similes 
of his forged’ handwriting, as 
shown in extracts from letters 
found upon his person at the 
time of his arrest; letters which 
were intended to appear as ad- 
dressed to himself by his near 
relatives, and as supporting his 
assumed character as.a Western 
merchant. Inthe gold check the 
word Gold, it should be stated, is 
printed in gold letters running 
across the check. 








JUDGE J. 8. YERGER. 


WE publish on page 605 a por- 
trait of the Hon. J. S. Yercrr, 
President of the Mississippi Con- 
vention, the first of the State Con- 
ventions held in the South. 

Judge YerGER was born in 
Greenburg, Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, in 1810, from 
whence his father removed to 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1816. The sou there tom- 
menced the study and practice of law, and took an 
active part in the political affairs of the State. In 
1837 he went to Vicksburg, Mississippi, and took a 
prominent position at the bar of that city when it 
boasted of such men as §. S. Prentiss, Joseru 
Hott, and other eminent legal gentlemen. For 
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THE WINANS CIGAR YACHT, BUILDING IN ENGLAND.—[Sze Pace 606.] 

















several years he was a member of the 

and in 1855 was elected Judge of Courts of Law and 
Equity, which office he continues to hold by re-elec- 
tion to the present time. He was chosen as one of 
the delegates to the secession Convention of 1861, 
and strenuously opposed from first to last, and voted 
against the ordinance of secession. 
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THE RAILROAD DIRECTORS. 


Two railroad directors sat down to dine 
At the Astor House one day, 

And after the dinner came plenty of wine— 
Jolly directors were they. 

Surplus and divicend they had stored 
Where it would keep and swell, 

And the delicate business of the board 
That day they had managed well. 


But the buzzing wine rose to their brains 
And drowned discretion out, 

While the greenish tim * of their heavy gains 
Colored their thoughts, no doubt. 

The door was ajar; they chuckled loud; 
And a railroad traveler near, 

Whose head for a murdered wife was bowed, 
Their chuckles could but hear. 


Said one, **Do you understand my move 
For a new track all complete; 

Our care for the public weal 'twill prove, 
And our stock will bull the street. 

We shall turn the. old rails outside in, 
And the old ties upside down, 

And paint the bridges, that shake like sin, 
With a cheap and strengthening brown.” 


Said the other, ‘‘ My Resolution strikes 
Half the old hands away; 

Each of the rest may go if he likes— 
There are cheaper hands than they. 
Some see too mach, and I will have done 
With their knowing growls of fear ; 

A worn-out engine had better be run 
By a half-priced engineer.” 


The traveler rose with a hopeless groan 
And went his desolate way ; 

He knew too well why he walked alone, 
With his heart beneath the clay; 

While the directors paid their bill 
With never a sigh of care, 

And to palace homes on Murray Hill 
Rolled up through the golden air. 


Next month was another “accident” 
From a broken tie and rail, 

And a score of prerious souls were sent 
Through the gateway cold and pale; 

And by many more, crushed, maimed, and torn, 
Writhing in hopeless pain, 

Was the life-long, fearful witness borne 
Of the vile directors’ gain. 





OUR AUNTS. 


Wuar would become of half of us if we had no 
aunts? I don’t know precisely what would have 
become of ascore of persons upon whom my mind’s 
eye now rests; but generally, I am sure that but 
for their aunts they would have been in the race of 
life, by this time, nowhere. They would have fall- 
en.out of the course long ago and gone to the deuce, 
or died in ditches, as their other relatives meta- 
phorically predicted of them. It is mercifully or- 
dered in the great scheme of existence that nearly 
every person should have an aunt who is willing to 
grow into an old maid, and to sacrifice her life to 
the good of others—those others being generally 
her nephews and nieces. Aunts are the fairy good 
godmothers of society, the supplementary methers 
who are often more kind and indalgent to the chil- 
dren than their parents are. There is not a single 
person any where who is not familiar with this idea 
of a good aunt. We sometimes hear of children 
who never knew father nor mother; but where is 
the child who never knew an aunt? When the 
father and mother disappear and leave the poor in- 
fant to the mercy of the world, who is it that takes 
the little waif in, and feeds and clothes it, and sends 
it to school? Who? The aunt. The good kind 
tender-hearted soul, who, perhaps, has been passed 
over in life, who has toiled bard, who has suffered 
much, who, at any rate, has never tasted the joys 
of maternity, who has certainly never incurred its 
vexations, It is really wonderful, under such cir- 
cumstances, that these women should retain so much 
humanity, that the fire of love should not have been 
quenched in their lonely hearts, that the milk of 
human kindness should not have dried up in their 
breasts long ago. We should be thankful to Heav- 
en for these maiden aunts of ours: they are a legion 
of angels upon earth, forever hovering about us to 
pity and to succor. 

1 shall not be stating at all an exceptiona) case 
when I say that I had an aunt who was an “aunty 
dear” to three generations. This is one of the 
blessed things about our aunts. They are sent into 
the world to be good and also to live long. The 
good die early, sentimental folks say, Stuff! The 
good, thank Heaven! live to have false teeth and 
wear false hair, and they are the most delightful 
creatures to kiss in the world. I can only think of 
that dear old aunty of mine (though I never saw 
her until she was threescore; she was my grand- 
aunt) as a fair young creature of seventeen summers, 
with blae eyes, and flaxen hair streaming over her 
shoulders to her waist. I have this vision of her— 
though, when I knew her, she was wrinkled, and 
wore a brown wig that was any thing but invisible, 
and a cap that some folks would call a fright—be- 
cause she once told me that she was like that when, 
as a girl, she ran over the hill one morning early to 
bid good-by to her lover, who was going away to 
sea. She held me on her knee, and patted me on 
the head, and strainéd me to her breast, when she 
told me that story; and I knew that she had kept 
her great wealth of love for me and mine. For the 
sailor-boy never came back. She bad a lock of his 
hair which she used to take from a sacred drawer 
and show me. It was jet black, and when she 
handled it it curled rouad her finger, as if the spirit 
of ber sailor-boy bad come back trom the depths of 


the sea to embrace her with all that was left of him 
on earth, Ri 

“ And what did you do, aunty,” I said, “ when 

heard the news ?” 

“What did I do, laddie? I criet and criet until 
my heart was dry and my een were sair. I think I 
should ha’ deet if your mother hadna come; but 
when she came I took up wi’ her. She had bonny 
black een just like my laddie’s, and I loved her and 
nursed her for his sake. And when they had ower 
mony o’ them at hame I took her to live with me, 
and she was my lassie until your father married her. 
And then I was lonely again until your father had 
ower mony o’ them, when I took your sister, and 
now I've got you; and a pretty handful I've had 
with the lot o’ ye.” 

She did not mean these last sharp words a bit ; 
for she took one of the succeeding generation to live 
with her, and it was always in danger of being 
smothered with kisses. * 

Ah, dear aunty in Heaven, what would have be- 
come of some of us but for you? 





HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
“Author of “ Barsaga's History,” &c. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
A PAGE OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


Every student of English history is familiar 
with the noble and ancient name of Holme- 
Pierrepoint. .A more stately race of men and 
women than the bearers of that name never 
traversed the pages of medieval chronicle. 
Their famous ancestor, Thierry de Pierrepoint, 
‘*came over,” as the phrase is, with William 
the Bastard; but he was only the younger son 
of a younger son, and the houses which look 
back to him as their founder are, after all, but 
offshoots from that still more ancient line that 
held lands and titles in Franche Comté three 
centuries before > — conquest. en 

How Thierry errepoint came to 
of many a fair and fertile English manor; how 
his descendants multiplied and prospered, held 
high offices of state under more than thirty 
sovereigns, raised up for themselves great names 
in camp and council, and intermarried with the 
bravest and fairest of almost every noble fam- 
ily in the land, needs no recapitulation here. 
Enough that the Holme-Pierrepoints were an 
elder branch of the original Pierrepoint stock ; 
and that Lady Castletowers, whose father was 
a Holme-Pierrepoint, and whose mother was a 
Talbot, had really some excuse for that inor- 
dinate pride of birth which underlaid ‘every 
thought and aet of her life as the ground-color 
underlies all the tints of a painting. 

The circumstances of her ladyship’s parentage 
were these : 

George Condé Holme-Pierrepoint, third Lord 
Holmes, of Holme Castle, Lancashire, being no 
longer young, and having, moreover, encumber- 
ed a slender estate with many mortgages, mar- 
ried at fifty years of age, to the infinite annoy- 
ance of his cousin and heir-presumptive, Cap- 
tain Holine-Pierrepoint, of Sowerby. The lady 
of Lord Holmes’s choice was just half his age. 
She was known in Portsmouth and its neigh- 
borhood as “the beautiful Miss Talbot ;” she 
was the fifth of nine daughters in a family of 
fourteen children; and her father, the Honora- 
ble Charles Talbot, held the rank of RKear-Ad- 
miral in the Royal Navy. It is, aps, almost 
unnecessary to add that Miss Talbot had no for- 
tune. 

This marriage was celebrated some time in 
the summer of 1810; and in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1811, after little more than one year of 
marriage, Lady Holmes died, leaving an infant 
daughter named Alethea Claude. Well-nigh 
broken-hearted the widower shut himself up in 
Holme Castle, and Ied a life of profound seclu- 
sion. He received no visitors, he absented him- 
self from his Parliamentary duties, and he was 
rarely seen beyond his own park gates. Then 
fantastic stories began to be told of his temper 
and habits. It was said that he gave way to 
sudden and unprovoked paroxysms of rage; that 
he had equally strange fits of silence; that he 
abhorred the light of day, and sat habitually 
with closed shutters and lighted candles; that 
he occasionally did not go to bed for eight-and- 
forty hours at a time; and a hundréd other tales, 
equally bizarre andimprobable. At length, when 
the world had almost forgotten him, and his lit- 
tle girl was between four and five years of age, 
Lord Holmes astounded his neighbors, and more 
than astounded his heir, by marrying his daugh- 
ter’s governess, 

How he came to take this step, whether he 
eee anaes for her own sake, or for 
the child’s sake, or to gratify a passing caprice, 
were facts known only to hiteoele That he did 
marry wy and that, having married her, he 
continued to live precisely the same eccentri 
sullen life as before, was an that even his nie 
servants could tell about the matter. The sec- 
ond Lady Holmes visited nowhere, and was vis- 
ited by none. What she had been as Miss 
Holme-Pierrepoint’s governess she continued to 


be as Miss int’s er. 
She claimed no authority. She snel ter hen. 
band ‘‘ my lord,” stood in awe of her servants, 
and yielded to the child’s imperious temper just 
as she had done at the first. The result was 
that she remained a cipher in her own house, 
and was treated as a ciphe.. When, by-and- 
by, she also gave birth to a little dau,‘:er, there 
were no rejoicings; and when, some few yu.:s 
later, she died, and was laid beside her high- 
born ecessor, there were no lamentations. 
Had e brought an heir to the house, or had 








she filled her in it more bravely, things, 
perchance, had gone differently. But the world 





bitious; but Elizabeth’s nature was as clinging 


never forgiven her father’s second marriage, 
held her half-sister in that kind of modified esti- 
mation in which a jeweler might hold a clouded. 
diamond, or a sportsman a half-bred retriever. 
Years went by; and as the girls grew to wo- 
manhood their unlikeness became more and 
more apparent. In due time the Honorable 


old Wynneclyffe, fourth Earl of Castletowers, 
and early in the spring time of the following 
year, while her young sister was yet in the 
school-room, the i was married 
from her aunt’s house in Somersetshire, where 
the ceremony was privately performed by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

In the mean while it was arranged that Lord 
Holmes’s younger daughter was to be spared all 
those difficulties and dangers that beset a matri- 
monial choice. Her lot was cast for her.. She 
was to marry Captain Holme-Pierrepoint, of 
Sowerby. 

A more simple and admirable scheme could 
not have been devised. Captain Holme-Pierre- 
point was her father’s heir, and it was of course 
desirable that Elizabeth’s dowry should remain 
in the family. Then Elizabeth was very young 
—young even for her age, and her character need- 
ed to be judiciously formed. Captain Holme- 
Pierrepoint was the very man to form a young 
lady’s character. He was aman who got through 
a great deal of solid reading in the year; who 
delighted in statistics ; who talked pompously, 
was a strict disciplinarian, and had ‘*‘ views” on 
the subject of education. In addition te :hese 
——— it may be added that Captain 

olme-Pierrepoint was still handsome, and 
only forty-eight years of age. 

Incredible as it may seem, however, Lord 
Holmes’s second daughter was by no means so 
happy as she ought to have been in the contem- 

ion of her destiny. Like most very young 
girls she had already dreamed dreams, and she 
could not bring herself to accept Captain Holme- 
Pierrepoint as the realization of that ideal lover 
whom her imagination had delighted to picture. 
Her loving nature one needed something to 
cling to, something to live for, something to 
worship ; but she knew that she could not pos- 
sibly live for, or cling to, or worship Captain 
Holme-Pierrepoint. Above all, she shrunk from 
the prospect of having her character formed ac- 
cording to his educational “ views.” 

_ In order, therefore, to avoid this terrible con- 
tingency the younger Miss Holme - Pierrepoint 
deli rejected her destiny, and ran away 
with her drawmg-master. 

It was a frightful blow to the pride of the 
whole Pierrepoint family. The Talbots and the 
Wynnecl were of opinion that Lord Holmes 
was simply reaping what he had sown, and that 
nothing better was to be expected from the 
daughter of a a governess; but Lord 


this old man had really loved his younger child ; 
heart toward her, 
and he swore that he would never see her, or 


no more. 
As for Lady Castletowers, her resentment was 
no less bitter. She, too, never saw or spoke to 
her half-sister again. She did not suffer, it is 
true, as her vather had suffered. Her heart was 
because she had 


blotted her name from their family records ; 

burned, unread, the letters in which she im- 

plored their forgiveness, and behaved in all re- 

oom, not as though she were dead, but as 
ugh she had never existed. 

mean while Elizabeth Holme-Pierre- 





the 
peint had fled to Italy with her husband. He 
os oe mere ‘student—rich | 


of talent, and Edgar Rivitre, with all his ex. 
quisite feeling for form and color, his Worship 
of the antique, and his idolatry of Raffaele 
lacked the one great gift that makes and 
painter—he had no creative power. He was a 
correct draughtsman and a brilliant colorist - 
but, wanting “the vision and the faculty di. 
vine,” wanted just all that divides elegant medi_ 
ocrity from genius. He believed in himself 
however, and his wife believed in him; and fo; 


he struggled 
tures that never sold, and earning a scanty sub- 
dearly 


marriage with Eliz- 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
WHAT THEY SAID AT THE CLUB. 

*‘ Anp now, Saxon,” said Mr. Trefalden, «I 
ao ll ee beyond the fact that Edgar 
Riviere died in Florence some three or four years 
since; but I think we need have no difficulty in 
guessing the parentage and history of your dis- 
tressed damsel. I imagine that her mother 
must have been left simply destitute; and in this 
case Lady Castletowers of course, do 
something to keep her from starvation. I doubt, 
however, that her charity went beyond that point.” 

‘* But, good Heavens!” exclaimed Saxon, who 
was now pacing up and down the room in a fever 
of indignation, ‘‘this lady is her own sister, 
cousin William! her own sister !” 

*‘ Her half-sister; but, even so, it is too bad.” 

**Too bad? Why it’s monstrous! If I were 


Castletowers—” 

uppose that Lord Castletowers 
has ever heard of the existence of these people,” 
interrupted the lawyer. 

“Then he ought to hear of it!” 

“Not from your'lips, young man. You have 
stumbled on a family secret, and, right or wrong, 
you are bound in honor to respect it. If Lady 
Castletowers keeps a skeleton in her private clos. 
et, it is not your place to produce that skeleton 
at the feast to which she invites you.” 

‘*Tam afraid that’s true,” replied Saxon ; ‘but 
I wish I might tell Castletowers all the same.” 

**You must do nothing of the kind,” said Mr. 
Trefalden, emphatically. “It is in your power 
to give great assistance to two unfortunate la- 
dies, and with that privilege be content.” 

**T can not be content to stand by and see in- 
justice done,” exclaimed Saxon. ‘They have 
been cruelly wronged.” 

‘«Even so, my dear fellow, you are not Don 
Quixote.” 

The young man bit his lip. 

“Don Quixote’s name,” said he, “is too oft- 


“| en taken in vain. Heaven forbid that we nine- 


teenth-century-people should come to apply it to 
the simple love of right! It seems to me that 
the world over here thinks a vast deal more of 

liteness than justice. It's not so in Switzer- 
fand. And now, cousin Wi how am I to 
help them ?” 

‘You must allow me time to consider,” re- 
plied Mr. Trefalden. ‘It will require delicate 

ment.” 

**T know it will.” 

‘But I can think the matter over, and write 
to you about it to-morrow.” 

*«The sooner the better,” said Saxon. 

“Of course—and with regard to money?” 

** With regard to money, do the best you can 
for them. I don’t care how much it is.” 

‘* Suppose I were to draw upon you for a hun- 
dred thousand pounds!” said the lawyer, with 
a 


smile. 

“I’m not afraid of that; but I do ‘ that 

u may not use My purse enough.” 

“zg will try, at all events,” replied Mr. Tre- 
falden ; we Saxon thanked him cordial- 
ly, and put ont his hand to say good-by. 

“You don’t inquire how the company is going 
on,” said the lawyer, ining him. 

IT am afraid I had all about the 
company,” laughed Saxon. ‘But I suppose it’s 
all right.” j 

‘Yes, we are making way,” replied his cousin. 


fices and establish an agen’ 0 

“Indeed!” said Saxon. ‘Is it still so great 
a secret ?” 

‘It is a greater secret than ever.” 

**Oh —good-by.” ys 
__ You are always in haste when business 1s 
the topic,” said Mr. Trefalden. ‘Where are 
you going now?” _ 

‘To the club; and then back toCastletowers. 

“You are making a long stay. What about 
the Colonnas ?” 

But Saxon was Gnate Blt owe down the 
stairs, and seemed not to the question. 

He then went direct to the Erectheum, where 


mops, poor in pocket, and an enthusiast in all he no sooner made his appearance than he found 
art. 


that concerned But enthusiasm is as 


himself a centre of attraction. The younger 


frequently the index of taste as the touch-stome | men were eager for news of Italy, and, knowing 
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rex, with a significant laugh. ‘‘ Perhape the 
fair Olimpia has promised to take pity on him.” 
Saxon turned upon him as if he had been 


stung. 

¢ What do you mean ?” hesaid, hotly. “What 
should Miss ionna have to do with the mat- 
ter?” 


“Perhaps a great deal,” replied the banker. 
‘The gentleman gives his arm to the cause, and 
the lady rewards him with her hand. “Tis a fair 
exchange.” 

‘And Vaughan has worshiped for years at 
the Olimpian shrine,” added Sir Charles. 

** Besides,” said another, ‘* what else does he 
go for? We all know that he doesn’t care a 
straw for Italy. It may be a forlorn hope, you 


know.” 

* More li than not, I should say,” replied 
Burgoyne. ‘Olimpia Colonna is a clever wo- 
man, and knows her own market value. She'll 
fly at higher game than a major of dragoons.” 

Saxon’s face was burning all this time with 
anger and mortification. At last he could keep 
silence no longer. 

‘* All this may be true,” he said. ‘I don’t 
believe it’s true; but at all events it is not in 
my power to contradict it. However, of one 
thing I am certain—that a crowded club-room 
is not the place in which a lady’s name should 
be passed from mouth to mouth in this fashion.” 

‘*Your proposition is quite ae 
in a general way, my dear fellow,” replied Bur- 
goyne; “but in the present instance it does not 
apply. When a lady’s name has figured for 
years in dispatches, petitions, committee-lists, 
and reports of all kinds, civil and military, it 
can surely bear the atmosphere of a crowded 
club-room.” 

‘‘I don’t think that has any thing to do with 
it,” said Saxon, sturdily. ‘‘ Dispatches and pe- 
titions are public matters, and open to general 
discussion.” 

‘‘But the probable marriage of a charming 
woman is a private matter, and therefore open 
to particular discussion,” laughed the Guards- 
man. ‘‘For my part, I can only say that I 
mean to hang myself on Miss mna’s wed- 
ding-day.” 

Then the conversation turned again to Gari- 
baldi and Victor Emanuel; and gematy Sax- 
on made his escape, and was on his way to the 
station. 

He felt very moody and uncomfortable as he 
leaned back in his Hansom and sped along the 
Strand. He had heard much that was infinite- 
ly disagreeable to him during the brief hour spent 


at his club; much that he could not refute, but | 


which he had been obliged to endure with com- 
parative patience. That Olimpia’s name should 
be thus familiar to every idle lip seemed like a 
profanation; but that it should be coupled up 
with that of Vaughan and Castletowers, and per- 
haps—who could tell?—with the names of a 
hundred other men whose political sympathies 
necessarily brought them into communication 


What man on earth was worthy of her, to be- 
gin with? not Major Vaughan, with 
his surface morality, his half-concealed cynicism, 
and his iron-gray beard. Noteven rs, 
brave and hon gentleman as he was. No 
—the only fit and iate husband for Olim- 
pia Colonna would be some modern Du Guesclin 


own, who should do great deeds in the cause she 


Perhaps Saxon was secretly comforted by the 

conviction that only a preax chevalier would 

and that the preux 
g- 


express on the point o° i 
to lose. To fling down his 
the platform, and spring into a first-class car- 
Tiage, just as the guard was running along the 
line and the driver beginning his i 
whistle, was the work of a.moment. 
door closed behind him, and he 





“WELL met by—well, not exactly by moon- 
light, Mr, with that 
almost uy of politag let te 


** What, you too, Miss Hatherton!” he said. 
‘**T have heard more about Italian affairs since 
I have been in town this morning than I ever 
hear at The men at the Erecthe- 
um would talk of nothing else.” 

‘I dare say not,” replied the heiress. ‘*The 
lookers-on have always more to say than. the 
ae But has not Miss Colonna enlisted 

ou Md 

**Indeed no.” 

**You amaze me. I could not have believed 
that she would show such incredible forbearance 
toward a man of your inches. But perhaps you 
are intending to join in any case.” 

‘*T have no intentions one way or the other,” 
said Saxon; ‘‘but if any of our fellows were 
going I should like to join them.” 

“ There is nothing I should enjoy-so much, 
if I were a man,” said Miss Hatherton. ‘‘ Do 
you know how the fund is getting on? I heard 
they were sorely in want of money the other 
day, and I sent them something—not much, but 
as much as I could spare.” 

**Oh, I believe the fund is getting on pretty 
well,” replied Saxon, with some embarrassment. 

** You are a subscriber, of course ?” 

**Yes—I have given something.” 

Miss Hatherton looked at him keenly. 

**T should like to know what that something 
was,” said she. ‘‘I heard a-strange rumor to- 
day— But I suppose you would not tell me if I 
were to ask you?” « 

Saxon laughed, and shook his head. 

‘*A rumor is generally nothing but a polite 
name for a lie,” replied he; “you should never 
believe in one.” 

** Perhaps not,” said Miss Hatherton, grave- 
ly. ‘I should be sorry to believe all—” 

She checked herself, and added : 

“If you-do go to Italy, Mr. Trefalden, you 
must be sure to let me know. ~ I only marvel that 
Miss Colonna’s eloquence has not bom brought 
to bear upon y ince.” 


Miss Hatherton smiled, compassionately. 

‘* My dear Sir,” said she, “if you were a Thug, 
and willing to make your roomal useful to the 
cause, the Colonnas would enlist you. Natien 
is nothing to them. All they want is a volun- 
teer or a subscriber. Besid es, plenty of your 
countrymen have gone over the Al 7.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” asked Saxon, eager- 
] 


74 As sure as that you never read the pa Z 

“You are quite right there,” laughed “zy 
never do.” 

‘¢An English volunteer company is already 
rormed,” continued Miss Hatherton, “ at Genoa.” 

“ Yes—I know that.” 

“There will also, I hear, be a German corps; 
smd both Swiss and Hungarian corps are talked 
about.” 

Saxon nearly bounded off his seat. 

‘* A Swiss corps!” he shouted. “‘A Swiss 
corps, and nobody ever breathed a word of this 
to me!” 

** It’s very odd,” said Miss Hatherton. 

“ And Miss Colonna was talking to me so 
much about Italy yesterday morning !” 

‘* Perhaps they do not care to make a soldier 
of you, Mr. ‘Trefalden,” said the heiress. 

‘* But they want soldiers !” 

“True; but—” 

“ But what ?” 

‘¢ Perhaps they stand more in need of the sin- 
ews of war iust now than of your individual 
muscles.” 

** The sinews of war !” stammered Saxon. 


** Of course I might get killed ; 
unteer risks that. Vaughan may get killed.” 
**He may; but then Major Vaughan hac not 
"exon looked blankty in Mise Hatherton 
Saxon blankty in Miss ’s face. 
“*T—I really don’t understand,” said he. 
ane wish me to explain my meaning ?” 
“ a 
*« There—excuse the illustration—it might not 
be politic to kill the goose that lays the golden 


eggs. 
ge ee ne yee enen ane meetin 


“Oh, Miss Hatherton !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how 
ne eee eth 
Hatherton smiled 








must be quick, for they don’t stop one moment.” 
Piss For Heaven's sake, Miss Hatherton, tell me 

t " 

“No, no—jump out, or you will be carried 
on. I'll tell you when you are safe outside.” 

Saxon jumped out, but clung to the window 
with both hands. 

“Now!” said he. “Now!” 

** Well,” replied Miss Hatherton, i 
somewhat slowly, and looking him full in the 
face; “‘they say, Mr. Trefulden—they sa: 
are going to squander your fortune on Tealy 5 
marry Olimpia Colonna; and break Lord Cas- 
tletowers’s heart.” 

But Saxon never heard the last five words at 
all. Before Miss Hatherton could bring her 
sentence to an end the shrill whistle drowned 
her voice, and the train to move. The 
young man stood looking after it for some mo- 
ments in blank bewilderment. 

** Squander your fortune on Italy, and marry 
Olimpia Colonna !” he repeated to himself. 

‘* Fly to Castletowers, Sir?” said the solitary 
fly-driver of the place, recognizing the Earl’s 
visitor. 

But Saxon preferred to walk ; so he took the 
short cut through the fields, and strode on with 
Miss Hatherton’s words still ringiug in his ears. 

‘*Marry Olimpia Colonna!” he said, for the 


her! As for me, I’m only just worthy to be 
one of her slaves. What a mad notion! What 
a mad, pre} rous notion !” 

Mad and pre us as it was, however, he 
could think of nothing else; and every now and 


those 
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Tus Wire's Diawonps.—There was a flashy duke of 
the last century who took his wife's diamonds 
broker to aristocrats 


da 

which he might place in bis lady's before she 
high-bred po pte distinguished ioe 
vi when 

the pawnbroker informed him that the ditmonds he had 
brought were false ones which had been made for the 
duchess, who had pawned the true set before, and 
hed mover boom Glo to sedeom them. 2 those old days 
the sums invested in diamonds were enormous, When 
Mr. Spence took his bride to court we may of the 
value of both by an ex pede process ; the car- 
diamonds oniy in 
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ved in obscurity, 
Its cultivation was probably 
Wis first 
shameful 


planted by God's own hand on the fertile slopes " 
Certainly the climate of the hill-country cf Judah suits i¢ 
so admirably that we may well believe it to be indigeaous 
. It was from the wean er — that the 

nt‘c cluster of grapes. Every 
this region testifies to the luxari- 
Mg op ty luscious taste of 


, 
symbol of Judah, both in the prophetical and evangelical 
records, is a ** fenced vineyard on a hill of olives," From 
this, ite native the vine has been ually intro- 
duced into other countries. Its progressive cultivation, 
and removal by conquerors from one 
part of the » associates it in a very re- 


2638 blind persons; and the United 
contains 30,000 human creatures whose rolling 
eyes “ find no dawn.” . 

A Swren.—He who has never known a eister’s kind 
beneath ber cn. 
ing eve, hae unfortuaa*? 
|. It is not to be di ti a 


indeed 4 if the fountains of e 

Ging on S See een, ae r 

emotions of his nature be lost in sterner attributes of 
u 





rs, 
of him who has grown cold in its chilling contact with the 
world will warm and thrill with pure enjoyment a* song 
soft tones and giad melo- 
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A TRUE BILL. 


Earty on ‘the morning of the fifteenth of April 
information reached the French police that the 
Baroness de C—— was lying dead in her bed, stran- 
gled with a piece of ribbon. She had been married 
as a widow to Baron de C-——,, and was about twen- 
ty-eight years old, very pretty, of engaging man- 
ners, and both she and her husband were known 
far and wide for lavish hospitality. 

Three weeks before the murder the baron set out 
for Russia, where it was said that he inherited some 
property from a relative. During the absence of 
her husband the baroness kept very much at home, 


. with Ernestine Lamont, a beautiful girl of the most 


innocent and simple manners, who had been edu- 
cated and protected by her. On the night before 
the murder the baroness went to the Opera. Er- 
restine, who was not very well, did not accompany 
her; neither did she sit up for her, as the baroness 
had a private key, and did not wish the young lady 
to be disturbed. It was the custom that when the 
baroness, on awaking in the morning, rang her bell, 
Ernestine went first to her bedroom. When, on 
the morning after the murder, no bell was heard to 
ring, the servants wondered, and at last one of them 
went up to Ernestine’s room to ask the cause. It 
wasempty. Thinking that she was gone, as usual, 
to the baroness’s bedroom, the servant went thither. 
There the shutters were still closed, and the night- 
lamp burning on a little table by the bedside. On 
the floor lay the lifeless body of Ernestine. The 
girl now screamed for help; the other servants hur- 
ried up stairs, and on opening the shutters it was 
seen that the baroness lay dead, evidently strangled 
with a piece of ribbon, which was at once recognized 
as belonging to Ernestine, who was lying in a swoon 
on the floor. 

On coming to herself, it was naturally supposed 
that she would be able to throw some light on the 
matter, but, to the surprise of all, she showed a 
nervous hesitation hardly to be reconciled with in- 
nocence, On further examination it was found 
that the secretaire stood wide open, and that a quan- 
tity of papers and other articles were lying about in 
eonfusion, as if the contents of each drawer had been 
hastily turned inside out. By this time the police 
had arrived. With scarcely a moment's hesitation 
they pronounced that one of the inmates of the house 
must either have committed the crime, or at least 
been an accomplice in it. Evidently, also, there 
had been robbery added to murder ; and, therefore, 
it was thought right to search the boxes of each 
member of the household. The servants were all 
willing; but when it came to Ernestine’s turn to 
deliver up her keys, the young lady showed a 
strange unwillingness to do so. Of course the po- 
lice persisted, and in a very little time discovered a 
large sum of money and several jewels belonging to 
the murdered lady carefully secreted at the bottom 
of her box. 

‘* How does mademoiselle account for this mon- 
ey ?” was the first question put to her. 

‘“‘T do not know—I—can not tell—pray—do not 
ask me,’’ was the hesitating reply. 

The suspicions already attached to her were now 
considerably strengthened, and the police only dis- 
charged their duty in arresting her. The case was 
tried, and Ernestine Lamont found guilty. 

A young lawyer named Bernard, whose knowl- 
edge of Ernestine’s previous character made it very 
hard for him to believe her guilty, resolved to see 
her. After some little difficulty permission was 
granted him to visit the condemned in prison. But 
if he went thither with any faith in her innocence 
he left the prison without doubt of her guilt. Her 
answers to his questions were evasive and unsatis- 
factory. 

On reaching home late that evening he found a 
note lying on histable. It was from Ernestine, and 
ran as follows: 

“My pgar Farenp,—I feel that I owe you at least some 
explanation for my strange conduct, and will therefore put 
you in possession of the facts of the case. It is only fore- 
stalling my intention. This letter would have been de- 
livered to you after my death... .. 

“You are aware of the circumstances which made me" 
regard the baroness as a mother. You are aware, too, of 
her husband's fatal propensity to the gaming-table, a pas- 
sion which in course of time led to an estrangement be- 
tween them. The baroness was very beautiful, and still 
young, and failing to find that love and affection which 
she had hoped her husband would show her, formed an 
unfortunate intrigue. I was horror-struck when she in- 
formed me of this; but it was not for me to blame her. 
As might be expected no good could possibly result from 
this attachment. Her lover proved unworthy of her con- 
fidence, and succeeded, whether by threats or by menaces 
I know not, in obtaining from her large sums of money. 
It was but a few days before her death that she confided 
this to me, and at the same time begged me to take care 
of her jewels and money for her in my box, as she dreaded 
lest her sordid lover should obtain possession ofthem. The 
last time I saw her alive was on the night she went to the 
Opera. At what hour she returned I know not, for she 

always had a private key with her. The rest you know. 

** Hence, dear friend, you will understand my reluct- 
ance to have my boxes searched, and my evasive answers 
as to the money and jewels found in them. 

“Had I told the truth should I have been believed? 
No! And how could I say any thing that would dishonor 
the good name of one who has been more than a mother 

_ tome? Besides, I did not know even the name of her se- 
cret lover, and I had never seen him, No; it is better as 
itis Iam ready to die. My secret to all save you shall 
die with me. That you believe in my innocence is the 
only comfort I have left me. 

** Your unhappy friend, 
. , “ ERNESTINE ” 

“Thank God!” murmured the young man, press- 
ing the paper to his lips. ‘‘ Henceforth I will de- 
vote my life to prove your innocence to the world. 
God grant it may not yet be too late!” 

Late though it was, Bernard at once repaired to 
the prefect’s house, and after some difficulty pro- 
cured admission. The prefect fortunately hap- 
pened to be an old friend of Bernard’s father, and it 
was because of this that the young man was admit- 
ted at sc late en hour. 

“‘ But, my good friend,” said the old man, after 
patiently listening to all he had to say, “believe 
me, it is a useless task; there is no doubt that the 


young woman is guilty either as priucipal or as ac 


complice. Still, as you so earnestly wish it, you 
shall be permitted to search the apartments of the 
murdered lady. And now good-night,” he added, 
with a smile, “‘and let me hear the result of your 
investigations.” 

a eines Ga the baroness’s house. 
by a to 8 
Every thing lay exactly as it had been left on the 
fatal morning; for the house had been and was still. 
in the custody of the police. Not a drawer nora 
cupboard escaped Bernard's notice, There was no 
violence visible on the windows, as if forcible ad- 
mission had been gained from the outside. No- 
thing, in fact, presented itself which gavé the 
slightest clew to the mystery. 

The search had now occupied several hours, and 
Bernard felt that it was useless to remain there any 
longer. With a sad and heavy heart, therefore, he 
proceeded to leave the apartment. But in passing 
out into the entrée, which was quite dark, his foot 
struck against something, which, on taking up, he 
found to be a hat. Thinking it belonged to the 
baron, he was about to hang it up with the others 
on the peg from which he supposed it to have fallen. 
“That hat, monsieur, if you please; I do not re- 
member to have seen it before. It is strange,” re- 
marked the gendarme, as he compared the hat in 
question with the others that hung up in the en- 
trée; “it is larger, and of a different shape to 
them !” 

* Let me have it, my good friend; I will show it 
to the prisoner. If it should chance to belong to 
this secret lover of the murdered lady!” thought 
Bernard to himself, as he hurriedly drove to the 


prison. 

Ernestine was to see her 
friend, for he had promised to visit her that day 
again; and she wished to learn from his own lips 
whether he still believed in her innocence, 

“Do you know this hat, Ernestine?” said Ber- 
nard, on entering the cell. 

“That hat—good Heavens !—it is the very hat 
which the baron had on the night he left Paris,” 
said Ernestine, in an excited manner. 
‘‘Impossible!—we compared it with the other 
hats—and this is much larger. I believe it be- 
longed to the baroness’s lover—” 

‘‘ No—no—a thousand times no—it is the baron’s 
—he bought it the very day he left. It was too 
large for him, and he asked me to put some wad- 
ding under the lining for him—see—if it be not 
there!” 

‘‘ Bat, Ernestine, it must be fancy on your part 
—this hat never belonged to the baron! But— 
stay—you are right,” added Bernard, as, on turn- 
ing up the lining, the wadding fell out, and with it 
a piece of paper which had been used to add a little 
to its thickness. It was a bill written by the land- 
lord of a hotel at Strasburg, made out in the baron’s 
name, for a week’s board and lodging. It was dated 
April 7—just fourteen days after his departure from 
Paris. 


Ernestine and Bernard looked at each other for a 
few moments in silence, as strange thoughts passed 
through the mind of each. 

That it was the baron’s hat was now proved—but 
how di it come there? Had he returned to Paris 
secretly before the murder? Was he the mur- 
derer? 

Ernestine turned deadly pale. 

**Do you suppose that the baron—” she gasped. 

“Ts the murderer?” added Bernard, finishing 
the sentence. “Yes! I do. But I will go at 
once to the prefect,” ; 

For the first time since her condemnation a faint 
ray of hope was kindled in Ernestine’s heart, The 
sight of Bernard, her old friend in happier days, 
had indeed excited a wish to live in her young 
breast. 

‘* How thankful I am I did not say any thing at 
the trial. The good God will protect me!” 

Bernard now left the prison and hastened to the 
house of the prefect. 

‘Well! and what did you find?” asked the old 
man, smiling sadly at his young friend, who rushed 
into the room without waiting to be announced. 

‘* Be good enough to examine this hat,” said Ber- 
nard, as he handed it to him, and recounted to him 
the manner in which he had found it, and what 
Ernestine had subsequently told him. 

‘*Her husband!—he the murderer! Yes, it is 
plain—and we have been accusing an innocent 
girl!” ejaculated the prefect, carefully examining 
the hat; ‘‘but leave me now; I must think it 
over. But let me urge secrecy on you, and depend 
on me.” 

Early the next morning Bernard was again sent 
for to the prefect’s house. 

“‘T have carefully gone over the whole evidence 
since I saw you,” he said, ‘‘ and it certainly seems 
there is a very strong suspicion against the baron. 
I have caused inquiries to be made, and have ascer- 
tained that the baron was a confirmed gambler, and 
that his journey to Petersburg was probably only a 
ruse to avoid arrest. It is a terrible case, and we 
must proceed very cautiously. The baron stands 
very high in the public esteem, and it seems incred- 
ible that he could have committed this horrible 
crime. Still that hat and the bill of the landlord 
made out in his own name prove at least that he 
must have returned to Paris. Why should he re- 
turn? What was the motive? However, I have 
dispatched an agent of the secret police to Stras- 
burg to track his steps from that place. When I 
hear any thing I will send for you.” 

On arriving at Strasburg the poiice agent at once 
repaired to the Maison Rouge. The landlord per- 
fectly remembered the baron’s having staid at his 
hotel for a week, and having then gone, whither he 
could not say. The porter, however, remembered 
where his luggage was taken. It was to a honse 
outside the city, on the road to Saverne, where a 
hired carriage was in readiness. He got into the 
carriage and drove off. But as the driver was an 
acquaintance of the porter’s, it was no difficult mat- 
ter tofind him. He remembered the job perfectly, 

but averred that the gentleman’s name was Thion- 
ville. He should not have paid much at- 





perhaps 
, tention to this fact had he not had e sister living at 


Saverne as chambermaid in the same hotel to which 
he drove his fare. On inquiring at Saverne the 
agent found that a Monsieur Thionville had arrived 
at the hotel as stated, and that he had remained 


ition. 
The description the landlord gave of his person 
and luggage left no doubt on the agent's mind that 
he was on the right track. But nothing further 


E 
: 


The only thing that now remained to be done 
was to put an advertisement in the French and Ger- 
man papers inviting the husband of the murdered 
lady to repair to Paris, in order to claim the prop- 
erty of his deceased wife. For, it was argued, if he 
had murdered her for the sake of getting possession 
of her money, it was very that he would 
take the bait now held out. Neither did this sur- 
mise prove to be incorrect. 

Two months or thereabouts had elapsed, and the 
police were beginning to despair of getting *->ther 
tidings of the baron, when a gentleman, att..ed in 
deep mvurning, and apparently bowed down with 
grief, presented himself at the bureau of the police. 
“He had,” he said, “‘by chance seen the fearful 
tidings of his wife’s murder in a paper at St. Peters- 
burg, and had back to Paris as quickly as 
he could. The shock, however, it had caused him 
had brought on a severe attack of illness, from which 
he had only just recovered, otherwise he should 
have returned to Paris some weeks sooner.” 

Acting in obedience to the orders of his chief, the 
agent referred the baron to a comptoir, where he 
would be furnished with the register of the death 
and burial of his wife. 

On entering the room the baron was politely in- 
vited to take a seat while the n apers were 
being found. Cnn ied 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour an official 
entered the room, and requested the baron to ac- 
company him to another comptoif, where, to his dis- 
may, he found himself submitted to a rigorous ex- 
amination. 

‘“* But, Monsieur le Baron, when you left home, 
on March 25, whither did you travel?” asked the 
chief officer. 

. ap | traveled through Germany, en route for St. 
e 


tersburg. 
**Good! But which was the first town at which 


“ Strasburg!” 

“Quite true!” said his questioner, referring to 
some papers. On what day did you arrive there ?” 
“On the 28th.” 

“Yes! and how long did you remain ?” 

‘* Let me see—yes! it was one night and half the 
next day,” replied the baron, with a little hesitation 
in his manner. 

‘* And where did you proceed to next?” resumed 
the officer. 

After some reflection the baron answered that he 
had gone to Frankfort. 

‘Indeed !” answered the officer, raising his eyes, 
and directing a steady glance toward the baron. 
“To Frankfort! I think you are mistaken. You 
say you arrived at Strasburg on the 28th, where you 
remained till the following day. But the landlord 
of the Maison Rouge says that you remained at his 
house till April 7. How do you account for that, 
Monsieur le Baron ?” 

‘“*WasI there a week? Yes! now I think of it, 
you are quite right, Monsieur; for I met several 
friends there, who persuaded me to lengthen my 
stay.” 

“You also state that you next went to Frank- 
fort. But, if Monsieur le Baron reflects, he will 
remember that he went to Saverne in a close car- 


“Yes; but that was only a day’s trip, and had 
nothing to do with my journey,” was the ready ari- 
swer. “But may I ask, Monsieur, why all these 
questions ?” 

‘* Excuse me, Monsieur le Baron, you are here to 
answer questions, not to ask them. Suffice it to 
say, it is usual under such circumstances, Now, 
please to attend. You said just now it was only a 
day’s trip, think. How was it you came to stay 
four days at Saverne ?” 

“*T had only intended to remain one day at Sa- 
— but was taken ill during my stay at the ho- 

” 


“Was that why Monsieur le Baron changed his 

name ?” continued the officer. 
“Changed my name? Monsieur must be in er- 
ror.” 
“Not at all. You took the name of Thionville, 
for some reason best known to yourself. But as 
you seem to have forgotten this circumstance, will 
you have the goodness to tell us where you went 
on leaving Saverne ?” 

**T returned to Strasburg.” 

“Pardon me, Monsieur le Baron, and allow me 
to refresh your memory. You went, or pretended 
to go, to a private house in the neighborhood. Brt 
was not Paris the goal of your journey, and did you 
not arrive here about April 15?” 

“‘Monsieur!” exclaimed the baron, “I have 
submitted to these impertinent questions quite long 
enough. By what right you presume to interro- 
gate me in the manner you have done I do not 
know. Rest assured I shall represent the matter 
to the Minister of Police. I wish you a very good- 
morning!” And the baron turned himself round 
to leave the room. 

“Not so fast, Monsieur. I have not yet done 
with you,” continued the officer, without noticing 
the interruption. ‘I repeat—you arrived in Paris 
about the 15th, and you were in your wife’s bed- 
room on the night of the 15th and 16th.” 

At these words the baron leaped to his feet, his 
face distorted with the pangs of fear and passion. 

“Calm yourself, Monsieur le Baron, I have not 
finished with you yet. Will you then explain, if 
you were not in the bedroom of wife on the 
night in question—which you r@member was 





the very night on which,she was murdered—how 





it was your hat was found in the passage ?” 
with these words he handed a hat to the Ke, 

All eyes were bent upon him. The baron tured 
deadly pale, and remained speechless for a consid. 
ae time. At last he stammered forth incoher. 
ently : 

“It is not my hat. I never saw 
—I had one tik it~-bat not this,” =— 

“* Not this !” exclaimed the relentless questic 
‘* Monsieur le Baron, you have been followed ie 
by step from the day you quitted Paris to the da 
you returned. If this hat be not yours, then hone 
the goodness to tell me how your bill incurred at 
the Maison its way under. 
— Se a look for yourself.” 

2: baron, as he i 
forehead with his clenched hand. = 

“Yes! wretched man. By that little piece of 
paper Providence has disclosed your crime, and has 
prevented an innocent girl from dying a felon’s 
death. Confess that you entered your wife's Toom 
and committed the diabolical deed for which you 
would have allowed another to suffer.” 

But such a confession was never made. 

That night Baron de C—— was safely shut up 
in prison till his trial should take place. " All Paris 
rang with the news that the real murderer of the 
baroness had been discovered, and that he was no 
other than her own husband. But that night the 
prisoner escaped. On entering the cell on the fol- 
lowing morning he was found lying stretched out 
on his couch, cold and stiff. It was supposed that, 
living a lawless life, he had been in the habit of 


carrying poison about him. 


Years have elapsed sir’ uae above events took 
place. Monsieur Ber~ ..u soon became one of the 
most celebrated orr.aments of the French bar, and 
his wife, née Ernestine Lamont, noted not only for 
the brilliancy of her balls and dinners, but for the 
affability of her manner and the courteousness of 
her disposition. Of the story of the murder no- 
body knows more than is here toid. 





HUMORS OF THE’ DAY. 


Reason For THE Hor WeatueR.—A nice old iady of 
our acquaintance declares that she thinks it very strange 
that a little quicksilver in a glass tube can make such aw- 
ful hot weather by just raising it an inch or so. 


The “Home of Compassion" is the name for the newest 
swindling dodge under the disguise of charity which has 
made its appearance in London. 








H mismanagement of the Atlantic 
Cable is distinctly proved by the admission of those on 
— the Great Hastern, that they have left it a charg 

joys 





A Con-GUN-DEUM.— "s the difference between 
soldier who's served his ammunition and a soldier who's 
served his country? The first’ll discharge his musket, 
the second must-get his discharge. 





Do not meddle with what does not concern you. Recol- 
lect that when the hounds are furiously fighting for a 
morsel of meat if they see a jackall pass they set off to- 
gether in pursuit of him. 


ADVICE TO ParEnts.—The child's mind is like a virgin 
sheet of letter-paper; and its address in after-life will de- 
pend entirely upon the way in which you direct it. 


A man has just taken out a patent for luminous hats. 
They would, he says, preserve the wearers from being run 
over at night, and would, to some extent, enable a saving 
in the lighting of streets. 


A child, like a letter, often goes astray through being 
badly directed. 














Tell a man in a single word that he took a late break- 
fast.—At-ten-u-ate. 





Do not attach yourself to a cruel man; sooner or later 
you will find him as pitiless for you as he is for others. 





A NICE THING OF IT. 

They give books very odd names nowadays: “What 
Will Tie De With It?” ‘Out of the Depths.” “Such 
Thi Are,” and the like. 

A dry fellow stepped into a bookseller’s shop the other 
day, and asked thc shopman, 

**Have you got the * Woman in White?” 

“Yes,” ied he. 

* on pene ees inquirer. 

** Yes,” respon pman. 

“*In — ae ge ane 

“Yes, ’ promptly replied attendan’ 

“Well, all I've got to say is,” retorted the questioner, 
as he turned to the door, “ you've got a mighty nice thing 
of it. Good-by!” 





The shopman was in a very low state at last accounts, 
but it is hoped that cafeful nursing will bring him “Out 
of the Depths.” 

INGENIOUS IcHTHYOLOGIOAL Discoveny.—We are more 
than pleased to have it in our exclusive power to state— 
and the statement will probably allay the fears of many 
an over-excii fervid member of the Church—that the 
much-talked of and “+ Seal of Confession 


ti afte’ to be no other than that harmless creat- 
— all such as Barnum and the like, 


as “The Talking Fish.” 





A coxcomb asked a barber's boy, “ Did you ever shave 
a monkey?” “ No, Sir, but if you'll be pleased to sit down 
I'l t-t-try.” 

A late heavy fall of rain. showed one Indicrous sight—N0 
attempt to crowd two fashionably-dressed women uD 
one umbrella, 

CONTRARIWISE.—W« told that *‘like cures 
mats We wih car cicer bameipal hs would invent & 
much more valuable system to Society by which ‘+ dislikes 
should cure dislikes.” 

A clergyman said in « recent sermon that the Pit) 
rectitude had been traveled so little of late years it bad 
completely run to grass. 

Ice that doesn’t cool you—The summer solst-ice. 


Faxo Dr Se.—Verdict on an old beau’s black mustache 
—Dyed by his own hand. 

The worst kind of ofl to have any thing to do with— 
turm-oil. 























The witch of Endor seems to have been a violent w~ 
man. When Saul visited her she raised Sam. 


Beer fills many a bottle, and the bottle fills macy * 








Bigotry murders religion to frighten fools with her ghost. 
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Ratner Soarp.—*] live in my charmer’s eyes,” said a 
fop to Colman. “I don’t wonder at it," replied 
‘for I observed she had a sty in them when I saw her 


last.” as 
Wantep.—A correct standard for measu the height 
of absurdity, and a slipper from the foot of a dancing 
moonbeam. way 
All lawyers may be said to belong to the Fee-nian 
Brotherhood. 











A Surewp AstTroLocer.—An astrologer having pre- 
dicted the death of a woman with whom Louis XI. of 
France was in love, and which the chapter of accidents 
had been so kind as to verify, the prince sent for him, and 
sternly told him, “You, Sir, who foretell every t x 





The most unpleasant vocation in the world—Pro-voca- 
tion. 





Baxter axp JupeGe Jerreres.—When Baxter was on 
one occasion before Judge Jeffries, “* Richard,” 
said the chief-j “*T see a rogue in thy face.” ‘I 
did not know,” replied Baxter, “that my face was a mir- 
ror.” ‘ 


A cross-grained old bachelor says that ‘‘ tin” is the fa- 
vorite belle-metal nowadays. 


Ungasy Restove-PLace—The seat of war. 











Hasrrs or ExrravaGance—Ladies’ dresses. 
What commodity is always afforded at cost ?—The law. 


Master OF mis House.—A travelgr coming up to an inn, 
and seeing the host standing at the door, said, ‘* Pray, are 

uu the master of this house?” ‘+ Yes, Sir,” answ the 

dlord, “‘ my wife has been dead these three weeks.” 











THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 
CABLE. 


TuaT was a joyous, hopeful morning, that 23d 
July, in the Kingdom of Kerry, and over all the 
adjacent royalty of the island of Valentia, for from 
the recondite Bay of Firthummerum there was to 
go forth a thread across the sea, down in the depths 
of the Atlantic, to take up the warp and woof of the 
web with which these remote Irishry have bound 
themselves to the Western world. There was in- 
deed a microcosm on the edge of the cliffs, and peo- 
ple of very different condition and degree had been 
attracted there by the influence of the Atlantic ca- 
ble. There sat the lady of May Fair in the affected 
coarseness of her sea-side finery, watching the beat 
of the sidling wave on the boulders at her feet, and 
around her wide-eyed in fluttering rags wandered 
and wondered the unkempt children of the natives, 
gathering and eating sea-weed from the rocks. The 
London millionaire sauntered through the crowd of 
weather-beaten dejected men, half fishermen, half 
husbandmen, who struggle generation after genera- 
tion against an unfruitful soil and with rude seas 
for half a livelihood. Dandy capitalists as they lay 
on the sward (the centres of circles of rustic admir- 
ers) talked of Goodwood and grouse through a hum 
of Erse. The most ancient type of pig known to 
these isles scratched his long line of rattling ribs 
against the newest form of telegraph posts. Beside 
the but, almost as destitute of internal comfort as 
an Indian wigwam, rose the smart telegraph house, 
stored with the subtlest instruments for measuring 
the subdued lightning. All the energy, polish, and 
speculative mind of civilization were in close con- 
tact with the lassitude, gaunt uncouthness, and 
passive indifference of a race which is now animated 
only by the hope of exile and emigration. 

It was a serious disappointment to the many who 
had journeyed a hundred miles for the sight, that 
the Great Eastern did not come to Valentia or close 
inshore. But they are used to disappointments, 
even in potatoes. Nor did the men-of-war give 
them a chance; but the Hawk and the Caroline 
rolled thrice as much as any vessels else could do ; 
and besides, the Princess Alexandra ballast-bound 
yacht was there, so that what with a few yachts, 
and the pleasant presence of the chief secretary, and 
strange Saxon cablemen in knickerbockers, and fair 
Saxon ladies in kirtles, and some streaks of smoke 
on the horizon, there was really a good deal of in- 
terest and excitement provided for the masses on 
the occasion. It was a great thing to see the shore- 
end carried up into the telegraph-house, and many 
forms of the nose were obtused in curious planes 
against the windows, in order to keep the eager 
eyes fixed on the operators, who were then gener- 
ally engaged in operaiing on meats and drinks. It 





was greater still to behold that famous roller, the 
Caroline, steam out westward, trailing the shore- 
end after her, till she ran below the horizon alto- 
gether. The Knight of Kerry—hospitable, gra- 
cious Lord of Valentia, who has faith in some un- 
proven theorem that the cable will work much good 
to his kingdom—works as hard as if the good would 
at once come to pass. And at last the time comes 
when the Great Zastern is to begin her functions, 
and the operation of laying the Atlantic cable really 
eommences, Now, in a few words, let us endeavor 
to understand what that operation was— correct 
some errors, and make a few reflections, premising 
that our readers are supposed to be fully acquainted 
with the details of the Diary published in the news- 
papers. The cable stowed in the Great Eastern was 
of a form recommended by a committee of scientific 
and practical men. There was not a moment dur- 
ing which it was let alone, and on all occasions it 
responded to the tests. Therefore it was considered 
so perfect that ‘a fault” was not expected to occur 
in the laying down. There are many people who 
don’t know what “‘a fault” is—who are ignorant 
of the meaning of ‘‘dead earth.” Let us explain— 

When the insulation of the core of the cable is 
perfect there is a certain amount of resistance to the 
passage of an electric current through it which is 
measured by the deflection of a suspended magnet, 
to which is attached a tiny mirror, so placed as to 
catch the light of a lamp through a small aperture, 
and to reflect it on a graduated index. This isa 
description of Thomson's galvanometer. The move- 
ment of the light measures the opposition encount- 
ered by the current in going along the copper, and 
when the resistance is diminished very much the 
magnet is proportionably deflected by the increased 
flow of electricity, and the light moves to the ex- 
tremity of the scale or vanishes off it altogether. 
Now if an injury be done to the gutta percha, so 
that the copper is exposed to the action of a con- 
ducting body, the escape of the current takes place 
from the hole in accordance with certain fixed laws 
—part going off to the conductor and part continuing 
its course along the copper to the end of the cable. 
The escape is at once detected by the galvanometer, 
and the electricians know ‘a fault” has occurred. 
Sometimes the electro-chemical current, by tempo- 
rary deposits of gas or salts of copper in the injury, 
mends the fault; and if the wound be not very 
large, so as to lay bare the copper in contact with 
a conducting medium, there is generally enough of 
current to transmit signals. But, as a rule, the 
tendency of ‘‘ faults” is to increase rapidly ; so that 
a cable in which one is detected can not be consid- 
ered at all safe, and may indeed become useless in 
a moment. ‘ Dead eartn” is a deadly fault, It 
means that an injury has been caused to the gutta 
percha of such a nature that a perfect contact has 
been established between the copper core and some 
other good conductor; and in that case all the cur- 
rent passes away, and the galvanometer indicates 
that there is no resistance to its passage—the insu- 
lation of the cable being destroyed so that no mes- 
sage whatever can be sent byit. There is no course 
to be pursued when ‘‘ dead earth” occurs but to take 
up the cable and remove the injured portion ; and 
if that can not be done, to abandon the enterprise 
and consider the portion which is laid as useless for 
electrical In the case of ‘‘a fault,” the 
judgment of the electricians is called into play, and 
they have to decide whether it is of such a descrip- 
tion as to render it imperative for the engineers to 
undertake the risk of picking up the cable and tak- 
ing it out, or if it can be worked through with rea- 
sonable chances of endurance. To guide them toa 
decision they generally try to “‘break down” the 
fault, as it is called, by increasing the battery power 
so much as to produce ‘‘dead earth” by the action 
of the current; in which case the cable must be 
taken up, and if they fail, they may work through 
the wire with a reduced number of cells. 

By wonderful application and close watching, by 
the nicest calculations, by exquisite instruments, 
by tabulated formule in which the agency of heat, 
of water-pressure, of conductivity, of induction, of 
the subtlest physical laws are reduced to apprecia- 
ble agencies, electricians are enabled to work up to 
the “fault” or “‘ dead earth” miles and miles away 
in the depths of the Atlantic, and to estimate its 
distance and its magnitude. Then “ picking up” is 
resorted to. When the “fault” or “dead earth” is 
hauled on board, they can detect the place at once ; 
the injured piece is removed, and a splice and joint 
are made between the severed ends of the cable. 
This is done by laying bare the copper wires, filing 
them to a neat section like the splices of a fishing- 
rod, soldering them over, binding the splice with 
fine wire, and then, by means of a lamp, covering it 
with layer after layer of gutta percha and Chatter- 
ton’s non-conducting compound till it is in a fit state 
to have the lengths of protecting wire covered with 
manilla drawn down and twisted together over it, 
so as to make the joint stronger than the original 
cable. That done, the cable is handed over to the 
engineers, who resume the process of paying out. 

The gentleman in charge of the electrical arrange- 
ments and testing of the cable was Mr. de Sauty, 
the experienced electrician of the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company, assisted by 
Mr. Saunders, Mr. Willoughby Smith, and other 
able and zealous officers of the company’s staff. The 
principal person on board the ship was Mr. S. Can- 
ning, engineer of the company, who superintended 
the paying out and picking up, and who was charged 
with the control of the whole expedition ; and next 
to him was Mr. Clifford, who was the head of the 
mechanical department. Both these gentlemen 
were assisted by Messrs. Temple and an able and 


chanics of all kinds. Captain Anderson, one of the 
officers of the Cunard line of steamers, was in com- 
mand of the Great Eastern; and as he rightly con- 
sidered that in critical moments all his attention 
would be demanded by the management of the vast 
ship, application was made to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty for the assistance of an officer who would 
take of the navigation; and Staff Com- 
mander , of the For, whose services on 





board the Agamemnon, in 1858, ought to make his 
name familiar to the public, was allowed leave of 
absence for the purpose of giving his aid to Captain 
Anderson. They worked together with the utmost 
zeal and harmony; and in all their calculations, 
made under the greatest difficulties, agreed within 
a few seconds as to the ship’s position after drifting 
in unknown currents amidst fogs and storm. 

There were two companies represented on board. 
The Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Com- 
pany had chartered the Great Eastern to lay the 
cable they had contracted to put down from Valen- 
tia to Newfoundland for the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, and their officers had the sole control 
of the expedition and all matters connected with it ; 
but on the completion of the work the representa- 
tives of the Atlantic Telegraph Company took pos- 
session of the cable and came into power. 

Mr. Varley, eminent as an electrician, was strict- 
ly enjoined not to interfere or to express an opinion 
concerning any of the operations in the testing- 
room. He was ordered by his board not even to 
give his advice if he were asked for it, unless the 
demand were made in writing, and in that case he 
was only to answer in writing, and to insert in the 
written document a distinct declaration th-+ the 
opinion so given was not in any way to bind the 
company which he represented. Professor W. 
Thomson, of Glasgow, whose name is known over 
Europe, and who is certainly one of the most dis- 
tinguished and acute physicists in the world, was 
admitted on board as a sort of scientific aid-de-camp 
to Mr. Varley, but he was not to depart from the 
course indicated by the board to his principal. Mr. 
Field, as director of the New York board, and gen- 
eral representative of the company, was in posses- 
sion of the test messages inclosed in sealed envelopes, 
which were to be opened as soon as the cable was 
declared to be in readiness for their transmission. 
So there were two gentlemen full of suggestions 
and ideas and formulas, reduced to silence—two 
great guns, spiked as it were, but charged to the 
muzzle. They were nigh bursting, and no wonder; 
no wonder, too, if they were driven to resent uncon- 
sciously the position in which they were placed by 
large speculative discourses in private, and by rigid 
critical remarks, which must in such cases assume 
a censorial character. In the gravest discussions 
they held no part. The only way in which they 
could give utterance to their feelings was by asking 
questions. 

Captain Hamilton, one of the directors of the 
Atlantic Company, was stationed at Valentia to re- 
ceive the test messages and to enter on possession 
of the station at Firthummerum as soon as the task 
of the contractors was over. Mr. Booth represent- 
ed the Great Eastern directors on board the ship. 
Among the passengers not directly engaged in the 
0 were M. Jules Despescher, of Paris, the 
author of a scheme for laying an Atlantic cable from 
the Peninsula, vid the Azores and St. Pierre, to 
America; Dr. W. H. Russell, engaged to write a his- 
tory of Atlantic telegraphy, and who subsequently 
acceded to the request of the directors of the Tele- 
graph Construction and Maintenance Company to 
compile a Diary of the proceedings on board; Mr. 
R. Dudley, who was to illustrate the book; Mr. J. 
C. Deane; Mr. H. O'Neil, the distinguished painter 
of ‘“‘ Eastward, Ho!” and “‘ Westward, Ho!” and 
several young gentlemen to whom, in various ca- 
pacities, the directors had granted passages. As 
he would not 
recommend President Johnson to order any United 
States man-of-war to accompany the expedition ; 
but as the capita: is almost exclusively English, the 
work English, and the companies English, their ab- 
sence was only to be regretted as an indication of 
Mr. Seward’s ill-health and pettishness. 

The Admiralty commissioned H.M.S. Terrible, 
Captain Napier, to accompany the Great Eastern, 
and ordered H.M.S. Sphinx, Captain V. Hamilton, 
destined for the North American station, to proceed 
across in company, and to take soundings for the 
use of the expedition ; and Admiral Hope was di- 
rected to station vessels off Trinity Bay to meet it, 
and to render the undertaking all the aid in his 
power. Thus far every thing seemed to promise 
well, and as one of the Girectors said, “ If we fail to 
lay the cable now, it will be owing to some trivial 
circumstance we can not foresee or guard aga‘ust.” 
The Great Eastern was in good condition for the 
voyage, and only wanted some repairs to her boil- 
ers, and the removal of many tons of mussels and 
barnacles from her bottom, to make her in the best 
possible form for speed and stability. Her floats 
were, however, reefed, so that her maximum speed 
was not more than nine knots an hour, which was 
two knots more than the highest rate at which it 
was intended to pay out the cable. Provisions in 
abundance—droves of oxen, flocks of sheep, farm- 
yards of poultry, geese, and ducks, tons of ice, fur- 
nished materials for monster bills of fare; and the 
crowing of cocks in the early morning, the bleat- 
ing and bahing of sheep, the cackling of geese and 
quacking of ducks intermingled strangely with the 
puffing and blowing of donkey-engines, and the hiss 
and rush of the great Atlantic waves which seethed 
around us. As for the lowing of kine and oxen, it 
was soon cut short, as a murrain came on the cat- 
tle, which were killed to save their lives day after 
day, till not one was left. We did not know till 
our return that a pestilence had broken out among 
the bovine in England. 

The decks of the ship were perforated with more 
chimneys than I could ever count, They seemed 
to grow and die in the course of a night—one here, 
another there. Great iron cranes stood up stiffly, 
as if they had mistaken the Alp Oe a quant 
and had got on board by accident. Carpenters’ 
benches, forges, anvils, were mixed up with a flo- 
tilla of boats, all got in-board (except two for fear 
of “a man overboard”), in order to be out of the 
way of the cable stoppers all over the deck; and, 
turn which way we might, it was nigh hopeless to 
try and evade the volumes of smoke which 
hurled out of smoke-stacks and funnels, bow, am’ 
ships, and astern. The first evening of our start- 
ing was delightful, but at night the ramble of ma- 
chinery as the cable flew out was too pronounced at 





first to be agreeable. That, however, was so mo- 
notonous and regular that we soon grew used to it, 
and at length liked it so much that the sight of the 
wheels revolving and jockeys jumping up and down 
was positively agreeable and exhilarating. And 
when the noise ceased, and the wheels stood still 
astern, there was gloom in the ship, as when the 
engine itself becomes motionless in some ill-fated 
craft with a lee-shore not far distant. Proportioh- 
ately to our confidence and good spirits was the 
shock which came early next morning, when the 
stoppage of the vessel woke every sleeper, and 
words, “Them’s a fault overboard,” at once dis- 
pelled the delasion tht the Great Eastern was about 
to run over in one easy, uninterrupted course to 
Trinity Bay. There was a gathering around the 
testing-room, in which the batteries and wire ends 
and galvenometers are worked, and which is dark- 
ened by curtains in order that the ray from the 
mirror already mentioned may be watched more 
easily. Then as time wore on, and, as it appeared, 
electricians did not know, owing to the varying na- 
ture of the fault, whether it existed 20 or 40 miles 
away, or indeed whether it was not at the shore-end 
close to Valentia, a feeling of disappointment and 
danbt began to arise, which was not at all decreased 
when it was decided to haul up the cable till the 
fault was discovered. By a few hours’ study and 
observation we had become accustomed to one pro- 
cess, and the mode in which it was effected, and we 
had no curiosity to see the reverse operation. 
When all was ready the word was given to “cut 
the cable,” and the’executioner, having a sharp saw 
in his hand, approached his unconscious victim as 
it reposed somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
jockey-wheels, and with two or three rasps divided 
the iron sinews and copper marrow, so that ihe sea- 
ward end was drawn astern, and then with chain 
and hawser and wire rope splashed into the sea; 
that always made one jump. But after a moment 
it was seen that the wire rope which sawed up and 
down through the water held on stiffly to something 
or other. When the end was over, stoppers were 
let go with much shouting from point to point of 
the side ; but it happened sometimes that wire rope 
had to be let go after the cable ere the ship could 
be brought round with her bow to the point where 
her stern had been when the cable was being payed 
out ; and it was quite y that her bow should 
be turned eastward instead of westward before the 
picking-up operation was commenced, as an oblique 
strain would have been dangerous. The wire rope 
being secured at the bows was slowly hauled in by 
the picking-up machinery when the proper position 
of the ship had been attained. This apparatus con- 
sisted of a series of V wheels, drum wheels, and 
spur wheels, worked by two small steam-engines on 
the deck, which were supplied with steam by boil- 
ers at the sides of the ship near the bow. There 
was @ dynamometer and an indicator, and breaks 
and breaksmen; but it seemed to me as if one of 
the engines, at all events, was an old affair, and the 
other, if new, certainly did not rejoice in youthful 
strength and efficiency, as its eccentric got out of 
gear, and had to be helped with a handspike and 
an elastic bandage. If “ 


suffered the men to rest, and that “picking-up” 
combined tediousness and feverish excitement to a 
degree never equaled except in some masterly sur- 
gical operation. Not a soul save sume solitary 
sailor on duty was visible near the stern, which had 
but a few moments before contained all the energy 
ofthe Heating’ town. "othe bows thy clemsored, 
e ing town. To the bows 
unseat eal quvlaeen aed 
which was always animated with a strenuous vis 
inertia, and fought as hard as the sea-serpent him- 
self against the force which brought it in over the 
wheel at the bow. There again Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Clifford, and their staff directed and regulated. 
Captain Anderson now watched the cable as it was 
strained upward—now stood on the bridge, keeping 
his eye on the head of the ship, and giving orders 
for her management, and the acoustic tube and 
whistle which was carried from the bow to the 
bridge communicated the various demands to “ go 
ahead with the screw,” or to “‘turn astern,” or to 
“stop her,” which the varying relations of ship and 
cable demanded. 

When the first piece of wire was found in the 
cable no one had any idea but that it was there by 
accident ; and as the cable was perfect up to the mo- 
ment of sending the last tests from the ship to the 
shore, it at once occurred to us that the wire had 
been driven into the cable while it was 
through the machinery astern. But when the fa “t 
of July 29th was examined, a strong suspicion was 
at once aroused that the injury was caused by some 
villain on board, for the wire was driven in an art- 
istic manner right through the cable from side to 
side. Several attempts to pierce the cable by press- 
ing similar pieces of wire against it with the heel 
utterly failed. The men declared it was the work 
of an assassin. Had he been caught the world 
might have heard something of an attempt to ad- 
minister Lynch law. One man was bu 


there was no evidence against him. When the last 
fault took place M. , on guard in the 
tank, saw one of the cablemen down to tie 


Despescher, heard 
a scraping of wire, and the men heard it too, and 
called out to the man on deck. 

Some people seem to think that the mischief could 
have been avoided if the man on deck had heard the 
alarm ; but that is not so, as the cable could not then 
have been arrested in its course overboard. The 
only advantage gained would have been the warn- 
ing to the electricians, that a wire had gone over 
sticking out of the cable. As it is, the natere of 
the third fault must be a mystery for the present. 
It is only surmise that it was caused by another end 
of wire. An examination of the cable shook all faith 
in its alleged pexfection, for it was found that sey- 
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eral pieces of wire were broken in the coils, and 
some of the wire proved to be brittle and ill-tem- 
pered. This discovery allayed the excitement 
cansed by the suspicion of malice, but it damnified 
the character of the cable, as it revealed a strong 
suicidal tendency on its part. As yet that grave 
question of accident or design is undecided. Our 
subsequent exploit, however, tends to diminish the 
chances of malicious injury materially. For who 
will run the risk of detection, especially under the 
close inspection to be established in future, in order 
to inflict an injury which can be at once found out, 
«nd which can be hooked up from the deepest part 
of the Atlantic?) A few words as to the grappling, 
which has excited so much attention. The final 
breakage of the cable took us all by surprise. No- 
thing was ready. No buoy could be slipped over. 
But Staff Commander Moriarty and Captain Ander- 
son determined the exact position of the extreme 
part of the cable actually laid to be in lat, 51° 24 

40” N., long. 39° 4’ 30’ W.—to the actual seconds 
—and then they marked down the ground or sea 
gone over in the picking up till the cable broke, 
and traced the end to lat. 51° 25’, long. 89° 1’. 
Qs noon of the 3d, the Great Eastern having 
steamed and drifted in a fog 46 miles E. of the end 
of. cable, began to grapple, caught it in 2000 fath- 
oms, and slipped buoy No. 1 close to the line of 
cable and 10 miles W. of the first lift of it on Au- 
gust.4. Then she drifted 7 or 8 miles S.E. of the 
buoy In a fog till noon of 5th August, and at noon 
on 6th August she was 16 miles further to the east- 
ward, enveloped in foy again, and had to steam to 
the westward, groping her way and looking for the 
buoy till she got within 3 miles of the broken end, 
and grappled the cable again. Then, when the 
second swivel broke on August 8, she slipped buoy 
No. 2 to mark the spot, some 10 miles W. of buoy 
No, 1, and left these two marks on the ocean when 
rhe was obliged to abandon the attempt. Sailors 
alone can appreciate the extraordinary skill dis- 
plavedin the proceedings thus simply stated. 
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of 1857,.1858, and 1865, fairly analyzed, present the 
following general conclusions: A submarine cable 
can be laid between Ireland and Newfoundland, for 


it was done in 1858. Messages can be sent through. 


acable so laid, even if it were not perfectly insulated. 
The difficulties in the laying of a submarine cable 


are much diminished by the use of one ship instead 


of two, and the Great Lastern_affords singular fa- 
cilities for the operation. | If,a,cable be broken, it 
can be caught by grapnels in.the deepest water of 
the Atlantic, plateau; and therefore the danger of 
losing it altogether from, fracture: is. considerably 
diminished.. The cable can be stopped when a 
fault is discovered, and ten miles of it can be hauled 
on board from a depth of more than two miles. A 
fault can be cut .out,,and the cable respliced on 
board with the greatest ease. _ Buoys can be moored 
in upward of 2000 fathoms of water, so as to ride 
out a gale without shifting. Faults, whether de- 
signed or accidental, can be almost immediately de- 
tected and remedied. . The insulation of the cable 
is much improved by immersion. The cable is 
capable of bearing ten times the weight to which it 
is subjected inthe process of paying out in 2400 
fathoms.. The paying-out machinery answers per- 
fectly; the picking-up machinery is exceedingly 
imperfect; and, finally, it is most desirable to have 
a cable so constructed that the outer covering shall, 
if possible, be proof against injury; for, although 
the cable furnished by .‘‘The Construction ‘and 
Maintenance Company” was exceedingly pliable, 
sank easily, and was of proper specific gravity, it 
appears to have been liable to accidental or inten- 
tional damagé, Could the cable have been payed 
out without the rrence of a fault, the Great 
Eastern would have accomplished her task with as 
much ease and certainty as the packet-hoat traveis 
from Folkestone to Boulogne. - Picking-up must 
always be attended with a ‘certain amount of risk ; 
the risk indeed may be much diminished by the 
constraction of a proper apparatus; but the princi+ 
pal improvement to be effected lies in obviuting the 
necessity of transferring the end of the cable from 
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THE BREAKING OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE ON BOARD THE “GREAT EASTERN,” Avousr 2, 1865.—[Sex rrecepine PacE.] 


the stern to the bow. There is no reason of a me- 
chanical nature to prevent the paying-out appara- 
tus being so adjusted as to have a reverse action, 
and, by the aid of steam, to be fitted for hauling in 
the cable;. but if it shall be found undesirable to 
unite these two functions in the one machine, there 
is certainly no solid objection to the erection of a 
picking-up apparatus astern, side by side with the 
paying-out machinery. Nautically there is a diffi- 
culty. A large ship, particularly the Great Eastern, 
will not go stern to windward or keep to the sea; 
but Mr. Gooch has. proposed the means of steering 
the Great Eastern stern foremost by means of a 
small double serew placed at the stern, under her 
quarter, which promised effectually to obviate any 
difficulty in working picking-up machinery placed 
in the stern of the vessel. Although the grappling 
of a cable at the bottom ‘of ‘the ocean was a very 
great feat, it may be at orice admitted no one ever 
contemplated the possibility of effecting it. What 
has yet to be proved after ‘all is, whether the cable 
can be taken up from the ‘bottom to the surface and 
secured on board the vessel? 

It may be observed that the cable only weighs 
fourteen hundred weight per mile in the water, and 
that it is made to bear the strain of seven miles of 
its own weight; but we have already seen that 
such calculations are not to be relied upon; swiv- 
el, bolts, and hawsers gave way at strains far in- 
ferior to the estimated breaking-point. In grap- 
pling for the cable the point to be aimed at is one 
mile or so from the broken end; because if the 
grapnel catches there, the loose end as it comes up 
will hang perpendicularly for a certain distance 
from the grapnel with a line of cable hooked at the 
other side, and will, in all probability, become en- 
twined with it as the wire rope revolves in the wa- 
ter while it is being pulled up to the bow. Should 
the grapnel catch the cable at a point eight or ten 
miles from the end it may be found necessary to 
bear upon the cable till it breaks, in order to get the 
end for the purposes just mentioned. 

There are no currents at the bottom of the At- 
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lantic—all is a black void, in which it is doubtful 
if there is a trace of life, or light, or motion ; it is 
asserted that star-fish, with minute and almost mi- 
croscopic shell-fish in their stomachs, have been 
taken up from the bottom of the Atlantic; and, as 
there were traces of color on their bodies, it has 
been argued that the light must penetrate the abyss 
to a certain extent; but our reasoning on these 
points is as likely to be fallacious as our knowledge is 
limited, and the only positive information we have 
is, that the bottom where the cable lies consists of 
the finest ooze, and that there is no current or ag'- 
tation of the waters beneath. Should the Gre! 
Eastern pick up the cable, splice it, and return to 
Trinity Bay with the remainder payed out, the Com- 
pany would be in ion of two cables instead 
of one—there is not the least fear of there being 4 
deficiency of work for both. New York has at least 
as much to say to London as.it has to San Francis- 
co; and between Europe and America the wants of 
civilization will need :a dozen lines of telegraph 2s 
soon as the means of grafifying them are developed. 
There is another consideration connected with 
the extension of submarine telegraphs of very great 
importance. We have seen that cables can be grap- 
pled for and cayght, and even though it may not be 
possible to take them up, it is certain they can be 
destroved. In event of war, therefore, an enemy * 
cruiser could not only interrupt communication be- 
tween the one portion of the belligerent state and 
the other connected by submarine telegraph, but 
might cut off the communication between one con- 
tinent and another, in order to annoy the enemy 
and interrupt his connection with neutral states. 
Whatever understanding may be arrived at, no one 
who has witnessed the operations of the Great Fast- 
ern, in her recent expedition, can doubt of the very 
speedy establishment of telegraphic communication 
between Europe and America across the —— 
and of its rapid development by the facilities wh 
the monster ship so singularly possesses for work 
her designer and builder never intended or contems 
plated, 
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“FRATERNAL ASSISTANCE.” 


Tus picture, by the Disseldorf artist F. Bosrr, 
arrests the eye by virtue of its fine tone, perfect 
naturalness, and a certain spirit and freshness rath- 
er unusual among foreign pictures. Nothing can 








THE DIFFICULT LESSON. 











GOVERNOR WILLIAM L. SHARKEY, OF MISSISSIPPL—{Ses Pace 606.) 


be more simply natural or descriptive than the ex- 
pressions of these little folk. The good housewife, 
whose multifarious duties, in addition to superin- 
tending ber little daughter's education, are indicated 
by the half-peeled potato, the pin-cushion and scis- 
sors, the ball of knitting-worsted, and other articles 
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HON, J. 8. YERGER, OF MISSISSIPPIL—(Szx Pace 597.) 


in this humble interior, to say nothing of the birch, 
doubtless in terrorem merely stuck behind the look- 
ing-glass—the housewife, we say, has evidently set 
the little girl too hard a sum. So, in the absence of 
mamma, there is perhaps a little innocent roguery 
going on. The little maiden jppeals for assistance 
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to her brother, who is, mind you, an old and pro- 
found mathematician (at least a year older than 
herself), and has prosecuted his studies at some 
seminary of learning in or near the village. This 
wise brother then comes and sits down on her stool, 
and, smiling at the notion that she should find a 
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difficulty in it, at once kindly solves the problem ; 
nay, more, he condescendingly explains its solution, 
w hile the little girl, listening reverentially and look- 
ing aside in deep abstraction, seems on the very 
point of apprehending the abstruse demonstrations 
of her instructor. The accompanying illustration, 
“ 4 difficult Lesson,” is from a statue by Signor A. 
Brew, of Milan. 





GOVERNOR W. L. SHARKEY. 


How. Witu1am L, Saarxey, Provisional Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, whose portrait we publish on 
pa ge 605, has always been a strong Union man. 

le is a resident of “Vicksburg, and entered public 
life in 1834, by being elected presiding Judge of the 
High Court of Errors and Appeals, which position 
he held until 1858. In 1859 he was appointed Unit- 
ed States Consul to Havana. ie ~ SHARKEY’s 
record has been an honorable one. He took strong 
grounds against the repudiation of the State debt of 
Mississippi in 1849. When the work oi secession 
began Governor SHARKEY opposed both the princi- 
ple and folly of that political heresy, and denounced 
its advocates as traitors. 





THE LATEST YANKEE EXPERI- 
MENT. 


Is a few weeks there will be afloat upon the 
Thames a very curious novelty in naval architect- 
ure. The steam cigar yacht, of which we give an 
illustration on page 597, is being built as the pri- 
vate yacht of Mr. Wixass of Baltimore, who has 
designed every thing connected with the vessel. 
The London Times gives the following description 
of this novel affair: 


The hull, as the hull of a ship, looks one “ a most ex- 
traordipary things it is possible to oe ered 
ly long, perfectly round, resembling shape of a c’ 
being, however, finely ted at both ends, instead of, 
in a cigar, only one, sian 03 Ges ceeiaey Oth ol 
our generally received notin of nautical beauty that we 
can only stare at it in mute astonishment, though there is 
something in its long, tapering lines so suggestive of im- 
mense speed that one is almost ashamed that no one ever 
suggested such an idea before. In justice, however, to 
our own time, it must be said that such a vessel could only 
be built at a period when iron ships were in use and iron 
ship-building had reached its highest state of development. 
Looking at her now she appears to be little more than a 
gigantic iron main-yard for some vessel of the Great East- 
ern class, having a rather wide diameter in the middle, 
and tapered at each end to a point almost as fine as that 
of a needic Her boilers, like all the other parts of the 
vessel, are on a new plan. Foyr of them are on the loco- 
motive principle, with vertical tubes. A blast fan is to 
give them dranght, and they are to work at one hundred 
and fifty pounds pressure, This is a great power; but as 
the boilers are built far stronger than even locomotive 
boilers, ms fs enneeted (Bad Chay See Be wane up to one 
thousand pounds, or even one th 

pounds per square inch with safety. There af road one hun- 
te aad thirty-six feet of fire bar surface, and it is ex- 
pected that, with the aid of the blast fan, each of these one 
hundred and thirty-six feet can be made to burn fifty 

pounds of coel per hour. If the furnaces can accomplish 
this, then, according to the rule which gives one nominal 
horse-power for every two and a half pounds of coals con- 
sumed per hour, Mr. Wmvane’s yacht will be working at 





nearly two thousand five hundred horse-power. In our 
best mail on their fastest trips, it ie found 
—_ Sen keminareeene 


vantage which the c ship in this respect, to- 
gether with those which her f name form, smooth surface, 


will give, should enable her to go at an ex 


weights well below the water-line, she is not ly to roll. 
But ‘f she does not pitch, but cuts through the water, she 
will * ke it in over all,” and in that case, with her upper 
deck so near the sea, we should fancy that it be 
swept fore and aft, The extreme length of the vessel over 
all is two hundred and fifty-six feet, and her greatest 
width and depth is, of course, amidships, where the circle 
is sixteen feet diameter. Thus, then, her length is no less 
than sixteen times that of her greatest width, ordinary 
vessels being thought very narrow if their width is only 
one-seventh of their length. 


THE NEW CiTY HALL, BOSTON. 


Tue dedication of the new City Hall at Boston, 
of which we give an illustration on page 601, 
will take place on Monday, the 18th of September. 
It is expected that it will be fully occupied by the 
several departments of the city government imme- 
diately after. 

The necessity for a new and larger Hall has been « 
felt in Loston for many years, and the needs of the 
city hav> increased from time to time with the 
growth 9. population and the increase of public 
business. As early as 1838 the erection of a suit- 
able building was proposed, and the necessary land 
on School Street was soon after purchased, but in 
1840 it was decided to alter the old Court House, 
and for some years that building afforded all the 
room required. 

The subject of further accommodation was brought 
up with more energy in the Councils of 1859, and a 

it committee was appointed to consider the ex- 
porienay making additions to the existing bujjd- 
ings. definite action, however, was had, and 
in succeeding years committees were appointed to 
consider the same subject. The question of enlarg- 
ing the old City Hall, or erecting a new one in that 
or some other locality, was discussed by the City 
Councils, the newspapers, and the citizens annual- 
ly, down te the year 1862, when a select committee 
reported“in favor of erecting a new City Hall on 


the old site. After a warm discussion in the two | 


branches of the City Government this recommend- 
ation was adopted, aud the orders necessary for car- 
rying it inte effect were passed. The building, now 
nearly finished, the noble front of which gives sat- 
isfaction to all who have seen it, is built according 
tothe plans adopted by the committee, and is the 
work of those eminent Boston architects, G. J. F. 

Bryant and Agravr GiLMAN, and adds another 
specimen to the numerous memorials of skill and 





taste with which these geutlemen have adorved the 


streets of that city. The corner-stone of the new 
City Hall was laid on the 22d of December, 1862. 
The building is erected of fine white granite from 
the Concord, New Hampshire, quarries. It is three 
full stories in height, exclusive of the basementstory, 
and exclusive also of the attic or mansard story, fin- 
ished in the height of the French roof which crowns 
the whole. The front, toward School Street, is 138 
feet in length, having a central projection 514 feet 
in length, and projecting 14t feet from the line of 
the wings. This centre is somewhat higher than 
the body of the wings, occupies the whole width of 
the Mayor and Aldermen's room on the principal 
floor, and of the Common Council room on the third 
floor, and is finished above with a handsome dome, 
surmounted by a balcony and flag-staff. The depth 
of the building from front to rear is 95 feet in the 
wings, and 109} feet in the centre. The construc- 
tion of brick walls surrounding the large staircase 
hall in the centre of the building :ffords opportunity 
for the most thorough and perfect ventilation of 
every department. A complete circulation of air 
throughout the structure can be maintained at all 
times through a series of brick flues connected with 
each apartment by registers, and at the top with 
the main hc*-ar shaft from the heating apparatus. 
The whole cost of the building will fall slightly un- 
der the sum of $375,000. 





THE QUESTION. 


“ Amen!” I have cried in battle-time, 
When my beautiful heroes perished ; 
‘‘The earth of the Lord shall bloom sublime, 
By the tlood of His martyrs nourished.” 
“ Amen!” I have said, when limbs were hewn, 
And our wounds were blue and ghastly ; 
“The flesh of a man may fail and swoon, 
But God shall conquer lastly.” 


And “ Amen!’ sang I unto the hymn 
That rose when our crownéd banners 
Streamed over the hosts whose eyes were dim, 
Because of their hearts’ hosannas ! 
But I swear I will not stab my dead 
With a poniard-stroke by giving 
“ Amen” to the lie that seeks to spread 
Its black wrong over the living! 


If you shake clean hands with Truth, you : hall 
Jee Life’s essential meaning; 

And through the apocalyptical 
Vineyards of Light walk gleaning. 

But not in your traffic-mongering marts, 
Where you place a market value 

On the Christward aching of human hearts— 
Hath His angel aught to tell you. 


You think that your opaque eyes are one 
With the eagle’s eyes for vigor; 
Yet you stare God’s Cause in the face, and shun 
That face with a curse for ‘‘ the Nigger!” 
You prate of mercy and—cotton bales— 
But I think you are not minded 
That Justice, holding the awful scales; 
Being blind, is color-blinded. 


Can you patch a cloak for our nakedness 
From shreds of your contriving ? 

Will your shoddy endure the strain and stress 
Of the looms the Gods are driving ? 

Behold! the winds of the Lord would tear 
Our beggarly rags in sunder; 

And leave us shivering, shamed, and bare 
To the search of His packed thunder. 


Shall we drowse our lives with a new pretense, 
Ere our blood is dry in the valleys 

That were soaked through for the old offense? 
Must we learn anew what hell is? 

Do we think that the grapes of God will slip 
Out of reach when we are sated ? 

Or that of His sovran Mastership 
One jot will be abated? 


From the unsung graves where our comrades died, 
In a regnant scorn of dying ; 

From souls that out of the dark have cried, 
Through ages of bitter crying; 

From the solemn heavens’ where all must stand ;— 
Calling to every spirit, 

A Voice runs warning across the land: 
O bothers!_let us hear it. 

Ricuarp Reatr. 





Do nor Waste your Money buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles called Gotp Pens, 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowledged to be the Best 1x THE WoRLD. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt ImrraTion, even to 
the advertisement. If you want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Morton, 25 Maiden Laue, 
New York, or inclose stamp for circular. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
Harper's Weekly, 


From the commencement, will be sent pat of 
tap Lushob Outen ben of cetnene ts of the 
price, viz. an 

Cloth Binding .......+...0- $7 00 Volume. 
Half Morocco ...... ssonesen = 
Each Volume contains One Year. 








J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 0! 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES. 
100,000 
CHAINS, SETS OF 


WATCHES, 
~— BRACELETS, LOC 
SLEEVE BUTTONS, 


Worth Aye 000, 


JEWELRY, GOLD 
ee Gite 


you what you ean have fr $i, and at the sume time ge 
our Circular, oe full a hap particulars ; = 
terms to Agents, w we want every Regiment 
Town in the Country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


“THE — ‘Earn Lips, Mouth, Heady Hal of Puys- 
eng , Ears, Lips, Mou Hair, Hands, 
eet, Skin, with c 





all “ Siens or Cuagacrer,” in 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, de- 
voted to Eruno.oey, PuystoLoey, PuREno.ocy, 
PuyYsi0eNomy, Psvouoioe:, and to all that relates to the 
Intellectual, Social, ‘Ses and 


0 yoo ow 
WeULa, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


ae WHISKERS I 
MUSTACHES 
Bn aie iaam 


RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE, 
modern science, acting 








The most wonderful di 
upon the Send ond aati tes seen aoeecioae 
ner. It has been used by the elite of Paris and London 
with the most flattering success. 

Names of all purchasers will be registered, and if entire 


A SEnGER, SHULTZ & CO., Cuemists, 
Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N N. Y., Sole Agents for U. 8. 


Bow B 


ae Sette, ined and Silken Curls produced by 





ptive circulars 
BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Cuemists, 
Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., Sole Agents for U. 8. 


2 Metropolitan | Enterprise. 
GREAT GIFT SALE 


OF THE 
NEW YORK AND PROVIDENCE 
Jewelers’ Association. 
Capital $1,000,000. 
Depot, 558 Broadway. 
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out regard to value, and not to be for till you see 
what you will receive, om 4 


CERTIFICATES, 

and its value, are placed in sealed 

elopes and well mixed. One of these envelopes will be 
any address on receipt of 25 cents; five 

eleven for $2; ararers Sixty-five for $10; 
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ve, and then it is at your option to pay the 
and take the article or not. Purchasers may thus 
Diamond 


Ring, Piano, Sewing Ma- 
any Set of Jewelry on our list, for $1; and in no 


hey get less than One Dollar’s worth, as there 
pA 


Address 


a5 
s 
5 


vB int 


C.M.DUNN & Co., 
558 Broadway, New York. 
— gy ge ty ty ——— 
under the 
x Catone, management 


in PRY MAGAZINE: Ready September 1. Send 
three-cent stamp. Will send you a copy gratis. 
PAUL PRY i COMPANY, 
66 John Street, New York. 


The Brazilian Hair Curler. 


One ap ion warranted to curl the most straight and 
stubborn into wavy lets or heavy massive curls. 
SE ee ¢y-* Address 

CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. ‘ 
= ne 


nee lens CRIPPLED 

ar 

thomeclves at LEWIS TIBEGL'S, 610 Brosioay, Bien 
ly oppotite the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York. 


TEREOSCOPTICONS and MAGIC LANTERNS for 
aw) ew with phic Views of all 
men, and events, for a 
TEEN & co. re YS Chestnut Street, 
and illustrated Catalogues sent gratis, 
ae CURLIQUE. For curling the Hair. 
Price by mail 50 cents Warranted. Address 
C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y¥. 
‘t, warranted | to produce « full set 
SEEM tn alk wesks, or maney retenden nue post 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, 


Superfluous Hair Removed 
From all of the body i inutes 
Een reer stink 
a or 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. J 
Freckles, Tan, and Pimples 
REMOVED we ONCE BY THE USE OF “ UPHAM'S 
to any eddvege for 15 conte, by B.C. UPHAM, 96 Benn 
for 75 . 
| Eighth Street, Philadelphia, : 
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ningstitch more perfect and regular 

with aa rapidity. Will caTuer, nem, RUFFLE, 
8, i 

eaeaial ef atemee of aan astumenen 


**For the dressmaker it is invaluable ; for the house. 
hold it supplies a vacant place." _—Godey's Ladies Book. 
et ee eae, coe sews very rapidly, and is so 
si nie sees es hay ede ge ba Indeper ident, 
single or dou read, it silent very ra 
lay. \—~ a common needle, makes the ates stitch ~s 
we hand-sewing.”—New York 
All persons who buy or offer for cle tntation of this 


ES poten. Single machines wea to any part te 


be addressed to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE } COMPANY, 
Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR t SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S on) SXFaxaé, 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low 


SIX CHANCES FOR $1 


In the greatest sale of Jewelry imghis country. $1,000,000 
of Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, and — &e., to 
be sold for $1 each ; not to be paid for ‘ou know te 

are to get. Sealed —— oe fee every article 

this immense stock of a manu: Ting house, are mix- 
ed, and sent, when ordered, one for 25 cents; six for $1; 
one hundred for $12: and a Watch will be presented to 
— agent. Agents can make gee a day, and are want- 
ed in every town in the United States and 1 ees 

Address J. TOWNSEND & © 
15 John Sereee New York. 


PRINTING-PRESSES FOR SALE. 

One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Ped 38x51. 

One Taylor Drum, Four Rollers, Table Distribution, 
Bed 38x51. 

The above Presses are in good working order, and are 
offered for sale in consequence of the increased circula- 
tion of Hanpze’s WErKLy requiring the “Lightning 
Press." Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 

829 Pearl Street, New York. 


NKX ZW. cme urna. Best 

tem known; very simple 
and easily learned. Confide atial can be sent 
by mail or telegraph without cisk, as no one can read them 
except the person for whom they are intended. Full and 
complete instructions sent to any address for $2. Address 
MAY & CO., Box 187, Jersey City, N. J. 


$75 Per Month and all expenses paid to Sewing Ma- 
chine Agents. Address D. B. Herrinton & Co., Detroit. 


Agents Wanted. Salary $100 per ae... Ad- 
dress, with stamp, E. E. Lockwood, Detroit, 


Sl. D eens ors. $l 


, the “Grecian Compound,” high! umed, 
Lewin I warrant to force a heory qpeuth Silanes 
smoothest face in 5 weeks, or upon wrnid beads in Socks 
without stain or injury to the -_ Entire satisfaction giv- 
en, or money refunded. Descriptive Circulars mailed free. 
Address F. L. Suunrz, P. O. Box 216, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


ON! 
OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 





























each. nt 
Sent by mail. Address 
E. P. BEACH, 
12 Maiden Lane, 
New Yo 





DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Cents. Call and 
examine an invention urgently needed by every body. Or 
ar meat free by mail for Boe. that retails exally fr $6 





OLD PENS.—The best Pen for the least money is the 
Johnson Pen—warranted for one year—14 carats fine. 
Also, every variety of Pen-holders on hand. Pens re- 
gates receipt of 50 cts. Peng sent by mail. Send for 
Circular. E. 8, oo Manufactory and Office No. 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


$10 PER DAY MADE 


Selling an article that every bod buy. Something 
entirely new. Call on or stamp, HOPKINS 
& CO., "74 Bioeekar Street, N ork, Sample sent free 
on receipt of $1. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 


Of Tools and Stock for persons to commence 
THE STENCIL NAME PLATE BUSINESS. 
Address M. J. Meroar & Sox, 101 Union St., Boston. 


Sixteenth Barrron Ready: 
The Story 
The Great March. 


DIARY OF 


GENERAL SHERMAN'S CAMPAIGN 
Georgia and the Carolinas. 


BY 
BREVET MAJOR GEORGE WACD NICHOLS, 
Aid-de-Camp to General Sherman. 
With a Map and Illustrations, 
AND AN 

Appendix containing General Sherman’s Official 

Reports of his Campaigns, ce 

12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

PusiisHep sy HARPER & BROYHERS, New Youre 














~— Sent by mail, postage paid, om receipt of $1 7, 
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ne Watches direct from our own manufac. 
tory, of the most approved styles and ELEGANT FiNisa. 
SERVIOEABLE, CORRECT, and WABRANTED, at GREATLY RE- 
UOED PBIORS. 
“ ‘An ELecant Watos, in fine gold- 
—_—s nant aeeaved. pallets and balance bridge, 
— te white dial, and fancy hands. Correct 
T with key, case, gents’ FINE VEST CHAIN, 
with beautiful Gop Locket (double hunting case) for two 
likenesses, all complete, sent free by mail for only $10. 
A HANDSOME SILVER WATOH, servicable pattern, in 
heavy double cases; small size, same as $10 watch; with 
locket, &c., complete, sent free to 


$3. 
VERS, sil cal eae Engian Levers. $20. 
Le coin silver, iy 
Silver Lepines, hunting case, $15. Ladies’ fine gold enam- 
eled watches as low as $30. Safe delivery of all goods 
gaaranteed. CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importer: , 102 
Nassau Street, New York. Established 1855. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865. 

An Exact and RELIABLE Pocket TimeKkeerer for the 
poor man. A decidedly unique and wonderful Novelty. 
Correctly constructed on the most approved ScrENTIFIO 
Peunorpes, and warranted to Denote Sotar Time with 
absolute certainty and the utmost precision. More truth- 
ful than the most costly and elaborate tinte-keeper of mod- 
ern manufacture. It never can be wrong. It requires 
NO KEY or Winding up; NEVES BUNS DOWN, and can never 
be too fast or too slow. It is a most remarkable article. 
Just introduced into this country from Europe, where it is 
secured by Rorat Lerrers Parent. Price for a single 
one, with plain or fancy white dial, in gold or silver gilt 
case, only $1. Sent, postage paid, to any part of the coun- 
try, on receipt of price.» Our article being Legauty Pro- 
TecTep from infrin, t, all persons are cautioned from 
buying or offering for sale any ImrTaTIon, under no mat- 
ter what ALTERATION oF Name, or they will be liable to 
Five and Impaisonment. All orders must be addressed to 

J. W. DELAMERE & CO., Sore Proprietors, 
204-206 Broadway, New York. 


The Arcana Watch. 


LADIES’ SIZE, $25. GENT’S SIZE, $25. 


Elegant as an 18-carat Gold Watch. First-class Time- 
keepers. Sent by mail, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
A case of six, for $125, will sell for three times their cost, 

GIRARD W. DEVAUGH & CU., Sole Importers, 

No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


. . 

To Beautify the Complexion 
USE SHULT’S WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. 
The “Enamel” will remove the worst cases of Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, Moth Patehes, or Sunburn, in from 
four to six days. It whitens the skin permanently, and 
imparts a freshness and transparency to the complexion, 
which is perfectly natural, and without injury to the skin. 
No toilet is complete without it. by mail, sealed 

and postpaid, 50 cents. Address 
C. F. SHULTS, 285 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


FOR 
Returned Soldiers and all Others. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Great Sale of Jewelry and Silverware. 


The Arrandale Great Gift Appropriation. 
Our Agents are making from Five to Thirty Dollars per 
day, and we still need more. Late invoices from Europe 
have swelled our stock to over One Million Dollars. A 
splendid assortment of Watches, Rings, Ladies’ and Gen- 























ARRANDALE & CO., 
No. 167 Broadway, New Y: 


GREAT 


Prize Distribution 


BY THE 
NEW YORK GIFT ASSOCIATION, 
699 Broadway, New York. 


Now is your time! 









EAOH. 

12 Rosewood Pianos, worth......... $250 00 to 500 00 
15 Melodeons, Rosewood Cases ...... 125 00 to 225 00 
150 Music Boxes ......-++++-s+e+0++ 1500 to 4500 
100 Silver Revolving Patent Castors.. 1500 to 4000 
100 Silver Fruit Cake Baskets... 1500to 8500 
600 Sets Silver Tea and Table Spoons 1500 to 3000 
100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches. 75 00 to 150 00 
150 Diamond Rings, Cluster, &c. 50 00 to 200 00 
200 Gold Watches ......- eevee 60 00 to 100 00 
800 Ladies’ Gold Watches 60 00 to 8500 
500 Silver Watches...... - %00to 5000 
Diamond Brooches Ladies’ Sets 
of Gold and Jet and Gold, Florentine Mosaic, 
va, and Cameo; Sets of Studs, Vest and Neck Chains, 


$500,000. 
To Be Soup at Ong Dotiar Eaon, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
will receive. 
MANNER OF DISTRIBUTION. 

CERTIFICATES naming each article and its VaLUE are 
placed in SEALED ENVELOPES, which are well mixed. 
One of these Envelopes, containing the Certificate or Or- 
der for some article (worth at least One Douuar at re- 
tail), will be delivered at our office, or sent by mail to any 
address, without regard to choice, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Tie purchaser will see what article it draws, and its value, 
which may be from One to Five Hundred Dollars, and can 
then send One Dollar and receive the article named. 

NO BLANKS. Every purchaser gets value. 

Parties dealing with us may d on having prompt 
Teturns, and the article drawn will be immediately sent 
to any address by return mail or cnpsens. Entire satisfac- 
tion guaranteed in all cases. 6 Certificates for $1; 13 for $2. 

Agents Wanrep.—All letters should be addressed, 

T. BENTON & CO., Box 5567 P. O., New York. 
50 cents and $1 a 


Beautiful Mustaches, 
pair. Sent free. Send for circulars and curiosities. 
Address C. W. PHILO, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


The Improved Elliptic Lock-Stitch 
Sewing and Braiding Machines. 
These CELEBRATED MACHINES we can recommend 
to the public, combining as they do all the IMPROVE- 
MENTS which EXPERIENCE has proved to be requisite 
in the perfection of Sewing Machines. We invite all in- 


terest to call and examine THE ELLIPTIC before pur- 
Chasing, Salearooms, 687 , New York. 
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FURNITURE! 


FURNITURE! 


Wholesale and Retail. 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


. 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Christy St., 
Have the best assorted Stock of Parlor, Dining-Room, and Bed-Room 
Furniture, Spring Beds, and Bedding, in the Union. 
Our Facilities for manufacturing at Low Prices defy Competition. 





| | Steamy Gray Hair to its original color, strenertn- 
ENS AND PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE WEAKEST 
HAIR, stops its falling out in three days, keeps the head 
clean, cool, and healthy, and will not stain the skin, nor 
soil the whitest fabric. THE BEST HAIR DRESSING 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. Can be used freely ; 
contains nothing injurious IT IS RECOMMENDED anp 
USED ny taz FIRST MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 

Sold at the Drug Stores,"and at my Office, No, 1123 
Broadway, New York. SARAH A. OHEVALIER, M.D. 


= 


Greatest Convenience of the Age. 
ASHLEY'S PATENT SCREW EGG-BEATER, 

The oniy one that can be used in a small vessel, or that 
will beat from one egg to any required number. All oth- 
er beaters must be attached to some place to be used; this 
needs only to be held in the hand. Will do the work thor- 
oughly in less than a minute! Durable, sim and 
cheap. Warranted to give satisfaction. For sale by all 
house-furnishing and hardware stores. Sample postpaid 
for 50 cta. Circulars free. K. E. ASHLEY, Sole Manufr., 
Office 95 Maiden Lane, New York. Box 5646 Post-Office, 


AUTION.—Those using the RED JACKET BIT- 

TEKS are warned to beware of impositions and coun- 
terfeits. The proprietors are doing their utmost to pro- 
tect the public against counterfeits. Each bottle has a 
private U. 8. Revenue six-cents stamp over the cork, and 
the proprietors’ name, BENNETT, PIETERS & CO., 
blown in the glass of the bottle. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
$23, and $30, Price of an Office, with Press, $15, $28, 
$40, $48, and $71. Send for a circular to the LOWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 28 Water Street, Boston. 


Whiskers and Musteches 
Warranted in 3 weeks by Dz. Dz Mowrnot's PARISIAN 


COMPOUND, pre at 420 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
TG.” Salted fees for Ons Della. No humbug. 


ington, D. 
$25 A DAY. AGENTS WANTED to sell a new 
one 

















and wonderful SEWING MACHINE, the only 
licensed. Address 
SHAW & CLARE, Biddeford, Maine. 


$? A MONTH. AGENTS WANTED for siz 
0. 





entirely new articles, just out. Address 
. T. GAREY, City Building, Biddeford, Maine. 


“We Never Can Forget it” 


Is the title of a and exquisitely pathetic Song, by 
Henry Tucker, de ing the memories of Andersonville 
Prison-Pens. Every friend of our tortured heroes should 
procure this exquisite song, just published W. JEN- 
NINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, New Y: Mailed 
free on receipt of price, 80 cents. 


100 Photographs of Union G Is sent postpaid for 
25 cts. ; 50 Photographs of Statesmen and Gener- 
als for 25 cts. ; 50 Phatographes of Rebel Officers for 25 ctr. ° 
100 Photographs of F@male Beauties for 25 cts.; 100 A 

ors for 25 cts. Addrets C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 
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DR. STRICKLAND'S PILE REMEDY has cured thou- 
sands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It 
~ immediate relief and effects a permanent cure. Try 

t directly. It is warranted to cure, 
For sale by all Fifty Cents per Bottle. 





, . 
. 
COUPTNS 
omy A 
Dr. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, heme Sore Throat, Consumption, 
and all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 
For sale by Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 










STA 
And General Dealers send for Great Catalogue of Books, 
Prints, Albums, &c. HILTON & CO., 128 Nassau 8t., N.Y, 


SAVAGE & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF LANTERNS anp BURNERS, 


286 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Fifty varieties of the latest improved Kerosene Oil Lan- 
terns; also Patentees of the CELEBRATED SAVAGE & 
CO. NO-CHIMNEY BURNER. Agents wanted imme- 
diately. Send for circular. SAVAGE & OO., 
286 Greenwich St., New York. 


HOOK SET New Patent 

Sprapand Catch 

a — = < 1 — Fish-hook. 
Takes every 

fish that bites. Springs open inhis mouth. Can now fill 


orders promptly. Agents wanted. Send 25 cts. for sample 
hook and terms, to Joseph Briggs, 385 Broadway, N. \. 

















Brandreth’s Pills, 


Whose Timely Use, under Providence, 
has often Saved Life. 


These celebrated Vegetable Pills are no new, unt: ‘ed 
remedy: they have been used and tested in the United 
States for thirty years, and are relied upon by b 
d Gneuntetmmaiemcdanaae 
sick. No care or expense is spared in their preparation, 
and it is certainly true when I assert that no King can 
have a medicine safer or surer than Brandreth's Pills. 

They produce a good-effect upon disease almost imme- 
diately they are taken. By some wonderful power, per- 
haps electric or nervous influence, the progress of diseased 
action is arrested; where watchfulnes and pain have 
been present the system becomes quieter, and the patient 
soon obtains refreshing sleep. 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the bor. See 
upon it B, BRANDRETH in white letters. 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


NEW SINGING BOOK. 
By Goo. F. Root. 
JUST ISSUED. 


THE CORONET. 
THE CORONET. 
THE CORONET. 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS, 
FOR SINGING SCHOOLS, 
FOR SINGING SCHOOLS, 


GLEE-CLUBS, AND CHOIRS. 
GLEE-CLUBS, AND CHOIRS. 
GLEE-CLUBS, AND CHOIRS. 


Price $1 25, or $12 a dozen. 


A sample copy sent any time during this month, post- 
paid, to any ad on receipt of $1. 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Patent Universal Shoe-Tie 
(SiLver-PLaTED) 
Will fasten shoe and corset laces; is per- 











108 Beekman St., New York. 


New and Popular Singing - Book, 


For Choirs and Singing-Schools, 

Entitled THE NEW SACRED STAR By Lronarp 
Marsuatu. The longexperience of the author has enabled 
him to offer in this volume @ collection of music uncom- 
monly well adapted to the wants of the public, together 
with a series of Elementary Lessons and of un- 
usual Excellence for Schools and all who would 
improve their vocal abilities. Price $1 38 per copy ; $12 
per dozen. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


oEPH OILOTTR So, 
Jo oreeT, PENS S 


FPH 











Make 


your own Soap 


WITH B. T. 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 


OR READY SOAP MAKER. 


in 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 6T, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 








“The West Indian Hair Curler,” 


ive curls. it to any address on receipt of $100. Ad. 
dress THE HENDERTO 
Box 5251, New York 





COMPETITION DEFIED. 





Bishoprick’s Infallible Baking Powder, 
For the Immediate Production of 
Tea, Butter, and Buckwheat Cakes, Corn Bread, Biseuit, and 
Every Description of Pastry, without Yeast. 


The Baking Powder manufactured by Bi 


and can not be surpassed. It is the cheapest,.best, and 
A ing superior in the world. ‘ 


purposes, and acknowledges 


rick for the last sixteen has not been equaled 


ever made for culinary 


250 Canal St., New York; 111 Fifth St., Cincinnati; 147 South Water St., Chicago’ 
For Sale by all Grocers. 














The White Pine Compound. 


“It was early in the spring of 1855 that this nt 

A member of my family was 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a @eavree- 
able cough. Thad for some months previous thought that 
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a kidvey 
ity of ten years’ standing. Since that accidental 
y many th ds have used it for the same com- 
jetely cured." 
Dr. Poland in 1860. Since 
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is as safe and pleasant to take as it ix ef 
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) The History and 4 small Semple of this 
receipt of return postage. 
815 Broadway, New York. 
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ALBUMS. 
For holding 80 pictures, $1 50; 40 pictures, $1 25. Sent 
postpaid. Articles to sait evury y- Send stamp for 
W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


ents. ts. nts. 
fou and — a % Agen sam- 
ple and circular. {W. C. WEMYSS, 515 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Man 
ve esau, BROADWAY, WF wa, 
83 xe jeCOr STEREOSOUPIO Vizws, 


Also, tam fe pmpm ry hyd bl - 
Sitios. Our Catalogue wil! be sent oak cbtnmaen anol 








the sale of our ENGRAVINGS oct STA- 


as nts 
, TIONARY PACKETS. $15 WILL OBTAIN 100 AS- 
SORTED RAVEN Portraits of lLin- 
T WILL REALL 


coin and leading Generals—THA ZE $50. 
For $17 we will send 100 PRIZE STATIONERY PACK- 


| ETS and a SILVER WATCH. Samples of vo 


Dol ~ Faee. Se oa 
make money, as our ex ice ena! us to sup) 


., No, 36 Beekman Street, New York, 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





An Extra Copy, Sor every Club of Frve Sus. 
SCEIBERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Warree's Magazine and Hagres’s Werx.y, together, 

one year, $8 00. 


The Publishers will a limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for Magazine, at the following 
low rates: a eames 8 trae, Soth Samia, $5; one 
half, $125; whole $250, circulation of Harper's 
Macazine is to be larger than that of any simii.r 
publication in the world. 4 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisyces. 


Circulation over 100,000. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





Tue Bouxp Vouvmes or Harrex's Werety from the 
commencement will be sent to eny of the United 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 
To Apverrissss.—One Dollar per line 


Treeus ‘far’ ie 
side, and One Dollar and Cents per lite for out. 
side Advertisements each 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pumusazee, 
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establishment on Resurrection-Day ?” 


Proressor (who can find no traces of the bump of veneration). ‘No; we shouldn’t anticipate 
any trouble, except, perhaps, from those Wall Street Skulls on the second shelf: they might 
appropriate other people’s bones, and create a temporary panic.” 


A HINT TO PHRENOLOGISTS; or, “September 20, 1878;" 


Operator in Stocks (who desires a chart of his head, interrogatively). “I say, Professor, it 
occurs to me, from the number of skulls I see, that you will have rather a lively time in this 





HARPER'S 
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WEEKLY. | 
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Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 4 Broad Streex, 


(Two Doors from Wall,)) 
New York. 





Collections made, with quick returns. 

Interest allowed on Deposits subject to Check. 

Orders received for the Purchase or Sale of Stocks. 
Bonds and Gold will receive our PERSONAL attention. ¢ 


ROBINSON & OGDEN, 
Bankers. 


FISK & HATCH. 
Bankers and Dealers in Government 


Securities. 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 
~ (Continental Bank Building, near Wall Street.) 


SCHUYLER HARTLEY, GRAHAM & CO., 
DEALERS JN FIRE-ARMS, AND MILITARY 
, AND FANCY GOODS, 
BRERORLOASESS REVOLVERS, RIFLES, AND 








PORTING GUNS. 
AMMUNITION TO CORRESPOND. 
19 MAIDEN LANE anp 22 JOHN STREET, 





NEW YORK. 
POLLAK & SON Meer- 
bh Manufact 692 Broadway, 





near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 


ers cut to order and repaired. All 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 


EO SMA 
Without Spectacles, Doctor, or Medicine. Pamphiet 


mailed, free, on receipt of ten cents. Address 
E. B. FOOTE, M D., 1130 Broadway, New York. 


PARLOR ORGANS. 


Church Oran, Harmoniums, School Organs, and Me- 
lodeons. We have just completed improvements which ren- 
der our instruments far superior to any manufactured. The 
Parlor Organ, with new combination swell, no person 
should be without. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
_SARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 97 East 234 St., N.Y. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE WAR, 


Obtained at great Expense, and forming a complete Pho- 














tographic History of the Great Contest. 
Bull Run, Dutch Gap, Strawberry Plain, 
Yorktown, Pontvon Trains, Deep Bottom, 
Gettysburg, Hanover Junction, Belle Plain, 
Fair Oaks, Lookout Mount'n, Monitors, 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, Chattanooga, 
Fredericksburg, City Point, Fort Morgan, 
Fairfax, Nashville, Atlenta, 
Riehmond, Charleston, Iieuiic, 
eer ay &e., &e. &., Es, 

&e., 


Every body ia interested in these memorable scenes. Just 
published by KE. & U. T. ANTHONY & CO,, 
501 Broadway, New York. 


Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 


De Wirt C. LawRgEnce. 
Simzow Bavpwin, JR. 


LAWRENCE, BALDWIN & CO., 
No. 70 Wall Street, New York, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
Cyrus J. LAWRENCE. 
Ws. A Hatstep. 





Ladies and Gentlemen 


And take their own measure, and we will send them a 


Residing out of the City should send for our 


Measuring Card, 


PERFECT FIT. 
E. A. BROOKS’S 
BOOT AND SHOE EMPORIUM, 
No. 575 Broadway, New York. 
Boota, Shoes, Gaiters, and Slippers, of every description, 


for ladies, gents, boys, misses, and children. 
N. B.—LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 


VERMILYE & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No, 44 Wall Street, New York, 
Government Loan Agents, 


KEEP ON HAND, FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 
ALL ISSUES OF 
7.30 Treasury Notes, 
OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 

We BUY and SELL all classes of GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES at market rates. ORDERS from BANKS 
and BANKERS executed on favorable terms. 

VERMILYE & CO. 
BURKE, 


HATTER AND FURRIER, 
469 Broadway. 
Adjoining Lord & Taylor's. 

















SOLD BY ALI DRUGGISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
GENERAL SOUTHERN LAND AGENCY. 
* NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 62 BROADWAY. 


For Sale or Lease, Valuable Lands in all the Southern States. 

KEMP P. BATTLE, Srorerary. 
New York; Jay Cooxe, Esq., Philadelphia; A. A. Lowg, 
Esq., Pres. Chaiaber of Commeree, N. Y.; Gro. I. Stcart, Esq., Philadelphia; His Excellency Gov. Hotpen, N. C. 


AUTHORIZED REFERENCES: Peter Coorrr, Esq., 


UNION ADAMS) newoLcCENT 
3 


HOSIER, GLOVER, 


AND 
SHIRT MAKER, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


PATENT OFFICES. 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent are ad- 
vised to counsel with Messrs. MUNN & CO., Editors of 
the Scientific American, who have prosecuted claims be- 
fore the Patent Office for nearly Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent Agency is the most ex- 
tensive in the world. A pamphlet containing full instruc- 
tions to inventors is sent gratis. Address MUNN & CO., 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


SCHILBERG’S GERMAN OINTMENT. 

Warranted a certain cure, without the slightest dauger, 
for Piles, Old Wounds, Scrofula, Salt Rheum—all Bone 
and Skin Diseases, dc. 93 Bowery, New York. 
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. C. HULL’S SON, . 
82 PARK ROW, NEW-YOoO 
Manufacturer of 100 different styles of Soaps. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & Co., 
°479 Broadway, New York, 
Four Doors below Broome Street, 
Are now opening new and beautiful goods. 


stammering 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For descripti “4 
phiet, &c., address H. C. L. Mears, 277 W. 23d SAY. 

















Calenberg & Vaupel’s 
PIANO-FORTES, 


99 and 101 Bleecker Street, 2d Block West of Broadway. 
Warranted for Six Years. 


Agents Wanted Every Where. 
RETURNED SOLDIERS, 


And every body with a small capital, can make $20 per 
day selling our great, new, and wonderful extra large size, 
fine quality stationery packages. Every dollar invested 
more than doubled. Splendid gold and silver watches pre- 
sented free to all who act as ouragents. Smart men want- 
ed in every village and town to establish agencies. Coun- 
ty rights sales immense, demand increasing. Every 
body buys them. Send for our new circulars, containing 
extra premium inducements, free. 

M. D, GILBERT & CO., Stationers, 
102 Nassau Street, New York. 


WARD «& CO., 


Bankers, No. 54 Wall St., New York, 


Government Agents 
For the Sale of the 


U. S. 7-30 Loan. 


STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOLD 
BoucuTt anv SOLD on CoMMISSION. 


VORY and PEARL SLEEVE-BUTTONS, initial and 
fancy patterns, $1 set each ; also new styles Ivory and 
Pearl Jewelry, $4 to $8 per set, lavest French styles; Coral 
Scarf Pins, gold mounted, $4 to$l0 each. Sent free on re- 
ceipt of price. Wholesale and retail. Wa. M. WELLING, 
No. 571 Broadway, New York, Importerand Manufacturer. 














AMERICA 


—f ,% PATENT EOS AE 





* Steel Collars.” $150; Cuffs, $150 per pair. Send “size” and 
“price.” Tradesupplied. Briton & Fooean, Inventors, Patentees 
and Manufacturers, 74 Nassau St., N. Y. 


RELIEF FOR DYSPEPTICS. 


Hot Bread, Corn Bread, Tea-Biscuit, Pie-Crust, eaten 
with impunity, and no fear of the generally oppressive 
feelings produced by eating the above luxuries, if made 
with Pronzer Yrast Powper. Sold by grocers generally, 
and manufactured by Taylor & Young, 186 Front St., N. Y. 


25 CASH for ORIGINAL CONUNDRUMS! Full 
pa 








rticulars in present No. of MERRYMAN’'S 
MONTHLY. 15 cents by all Newsdealers. 3 different Nos, 
postpaid for 30c. HANEY & CO., 109 Nassau St., N. Y. 


If your Food Oppresses you, 

And you are troubled with a Sour Stomach and Cos- 
tiveness, a relief is at hand in TARRANT’S EFFERVES- 
CENT SELTZER APERIENT. Testimonials of the 
highest cha:acter with each bottle. Sold by all druggists. 


it OLLOWAY'S PILLS. In all crowded cities malaria 
and fogs are breathed over and over again, till the 
strongest lungs are ——— of producing pure blood: 
hence the sluggishness of mind and body, the weariness 
and irritability of many persons during this season of the 
year. These medicines neutralize these impurities, and 
give vigor to the head, heart, and stomach. 


EMOREST’S NEW and POPULAR MUSIC, by the 
most popular authors, and published in the most art- 
istic style. Send for a Catalogue (free). Address W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Na- 
vy Hospitals, Merchants, 
Druggists, and all who 
wish to print neatly, . 
cheaply, and expeditious- 
ly.. Circular sent free. 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., - 
Ten Cents. Apams Press ~ 
Company, 26 Ann Street, 
New York. 























VINELAND LANDS. 


To all Wanting Farms. 
Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich soil, 
producing large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty, and fifty acre tracta, at from $25 to $35 per 
acre, payable within four years. Good bu«iness openings for manufactories and others. Churches, schools, and good so- 


ciety. 
the place is laid 


t is now the most improving place Kast or West. Hundreds are settling and building. The beauty with which 
out is uneurpassed. Letters answered. Papers giving full information will be sent free. Address 


CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vincland Post-Office, Landis Township, New Wins ‘ 
From & of Solon Robinson,. Agricultural Editor, of the Tribune: ‘+ It is one of the most extensive fertile 


trvets, in an almost level position and suitable condition 
Western prairies. 


Sor pleasant farming that we know of tits side of the 





SMOLANDER’S 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT OF 


BUCKJU, 


Cures diseases of the Stomaon and Krpwgys, Raroma- 
tism, Dropst; &c. Price Ong Royer Sold » 
Banwes & Co. apd F. 0. Weiis & Co., New York. = 
Leian & Rogers, Boston, Mase., General Agents. 





Unsettled Claims of Officers and Soldiers, 


Of every nature, should be presented at once at the United States Army Agency, 
No. 64 Bleecker Street, New York. Back monthly pay, unpaid bounties, clothing ac- 
counts, &c. Applications by mail should be accompanied by the soldier’s discharge, and a full 
statement jn writing of whag ia still claimed. Special attention paid to all claims of deceased 


soldiers, for pay, bounty, and pénsiin. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL. . . $2,000,000. SURPLUS. . .$1,200,000, 
This bank will issue certificates of deposit bearing in- 

terest on favorable terms. J. L. Wortn, Cashier. 
New York, August 21, 1865, ° 


GREAT 
IMPERIAL $20 
WATCH, 


Containing a Rare and Wonderful Combination of Me 
chanical Effects, a beautiful and correct working Turzr- 
MOMETER, an accurately adjusted Mariner's Compass in 
miniature, sunk in Dial, and a Reliable Calendar, indi. 
cating day of month, week, etc., rendering this Watch 
perfect Storm, Heat, and Time Inpicator, and of great 
value to travelers, farmers, and others desirous of a perfect 
Regulator. This valuable Watch is encased in Finely 
Finished Doustz Huwtine, Magic Spring 19 Line Cases 
(the outer cases being of fine 18-Carat Gold, inner cases of 
Solid Gold Composite), richly engraved, with Panel for 
Name, Genuine English Improved Jeweled Action, M. J. 
Tobias movements, Polished Cap. Self-acting polished steel 
Click, Equal Balance, Independent Actions, and is an Fr- 
act Imitation of a $200 watch, used by the Roya. Enain- 
EEEs and Officers of the Britisu Army. Price per single 
one, all complete, with Case, Key, &c., sent anywhere by 
muil, $20. CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 103 
Nassau St., New York. Established 1855. 


DONT DYE THE HAIR. 


BOSWELL & WARNER'S COLORIFIC colors beauti- 
fully and natural One application, no wash, no trouble. 
Large bottles, $1. Tryit. Manufactory 9 Dey St., N. Y. 











150 A MONTH made by DISCHARGED SOL- 
DIERS and others, with Stencil Tools. Don't 
fail to send for our free catalogue, containing full particu. 
lars. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleborough, Vt. 








Containing many Secrets and much valuable informa- 
tion never before made public, including over 100 Receipts 
now in exclusive uze by the celebrated Metropolitan Hotel 
of this city. Price 20cts., mailed, postace free. Address 
HUTCHINSON & CO., Publishers, 569 Broadway, N. Y. 


$20. G.& S. CRYSTAL D.P. $20. 


A year can be realized gilding and put- 


ting up the Crpstal Door Plate. Agents 
wanted. Stock, Tools, and Instructions 
cost $20. L.L TODD & CO., 

39 Nassau Street, New York. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


PATENT REVERSIBLE . 


PAPER COLLAR 


The Cheapest Collar Ever Invented, 


Showing the emboszed or printed stitch equally well on 
both sides. Made in white, fancy and printed stitch. 


SNOwW’s PATENT 
eee 


SCarrp voLDE® 











- 
‘TENTED 





Is made of the best Spring Steel Wire, and is just the 
thing to wear with Paper Collars, being far superior to 
elastic cord for holding ‘ Butterflies,’ ‘Uniques,’ ‘ Bows, 
&c., in place on the shirt button. 


PATENT EXPANDED 


STAR COLLAR 


excels all 
exquisite 





This Collar, showing a space for the cravat, 
others by its superior shape and weight, and the 
finish and whiteness of the paper. 
MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., AGENTS, 
Winthrop Square, Boston. 
Dealers can be supplied with the above Collars and 
Scarf Supporters at the lowest Boston prices, by— 


Bowen BRoTurrs ..... Chicago, Mlinois. 
J. Lowman & ino. ... Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mayer & Hanicu..... Cleveland, (hio. 


Camuniver & Uo...... 


A. Bursuau & Co ....Detroit, Michigan. 


ADOLPHE FLAMANTE&C? 
CHAMPAGNE. 


Is imported from Epernay, the principal commercial 
city of the Champayne district in France. Fvery care 
has been taken to produce a wine empasies to any hereto 
fare sold in the U: States; and con “ 
ease ft wo bo moat delicious Champague a a 
bond or duty paid by A. W. NITSCH, 52 Beaver St., B. ¥. 














